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Monficur Monſieur John Leake, dofteur en medecine, 2 au Collège Royal des Medicins de 
Londres, &c. 


aximà cum voluptate et non fine fructu, Vir illuſtriſſime et ornatiſſime, tuum 

legi et relegi librum, cui titulus oft: Practical Obſervations on the Cbild- 

bed Fever, printed London 1772. In illo enim repert animadverſiones curioſas et 
plane novas de affectibus omenti, diſquiſitiones nitidas et ſagaces de curatione fe- 
bris puerperium inſequentis, dubitationes quas dictarunt prudentia et moderatio 
contra ſyſtema noſtri Celeberrimi Levret, cogitationes accuratas de hæmorrhagiis 
ante et poſt partum. Quid magis? in toto judicium et ſcientia veri boni que me- 
dici refulget, his itaque perpenlis, ſeu ægrorum ſalutem, ſeu artis medicæ incre- 


mentum proſpiciam, tuum librum cunctis gratiſſimum duxi; qua propter ut me- 
lius innoteſcat, hunc in idioma gallicum converto, jam ferme abſoluta eſt inter- 
pretatio; et paucos intra menſes, ſt tibi libet, 2 publico poterit in Francia 
committi. 

Mihi familiaris et colendus amicus habet nunc ſub prelo tractatum idiomate 
Gallico ſcriptum de hæmorrhagiis uterinis. Plurimis abhinc menſibus auctori 
communicaveram verſionem tuæ ſectionis Ve. Oy the nature and cauſe of uterine 
hemorrhages, and their treatment, &c. in hoc novo tractatu mei amici, multa ſunt 
de te excerpta cum laude tut ingenii et tui operis. 

Auctor novi trattarus, poſt expoſitionem variarum methodorum contra hemor- 
rhagias uteri, nil efficacius inveniit quam obturatio vaginæ cum Linteolis vel ſiccis, 
vel imburis aceto, ſed profunde immiſſis. Hæc methodus olim vetuſtiſſimis 
nota, in objivione quodam modo jacebat ; ſed nunc refurgit longa et felici experi- 
entia ſtabilita; et enim 1atroductio linteorum in vagina, dum Tanguinis fluxum, 
juvat quoque formarionem coaguli; interim uterus novas acquirit vires; ſeſe 
conglomerat et conſtringit, contractionibuſque propellet coagulatum ſanguinem 
et lintcola immifſa; fed ut obturamentum vaginæ fir ſemper ſauſtum, plurimaz 
ſunt adhibendæ cautiones: ſcilicet, mollis compreſſio uteri cum manu, applicatio 
ſupra pubeim linteorum aqui frigida, aut forfan melius aceto madidorum, uſus 
aeris frigidi, et, ut uno dicam verbo, quidquid poteſt juvare uteri contractiones 
ct vaſorum ſinguinem fundentium clauſuram. | | 

Celeberrimus Hoffman, Cornelius Triven, multique alii jam indicarant obtura- 
mentum vagine contra hemorchagias uteri; hæc methodus tihi, Vir clariſſime 
non erat ignota; attamen in praxi vix erat explorata. In curriculo menſis proximi, 
ut opinor, novus tractatus mei amici evulgabitur; et in illo videre poteris 
ferme omnia que ſcripſiſti de opio, medicamentis ; aftrigentibus, vene ſectioue, &c. 

Vale, Vir clariſſime; et quanquam fin extraneus, et nullo modo tibi notus, 


non dedigneris, quæſo, meam ſinceram admirationem. 
FRANCISCUS CHAUSSIER, 


Datum Divione die 21, 5bris. 1775. 
Chirurgiz magiſter in urbe Pivionenſi apud Burgundos, acad. reg. chirurgiæ Parifienſis correſpon- 


dens, &c. 


P. S. Si valis 5 reſponſum dare, ſubjungo ionen epiſtolæ in 1diomate gallico. 


MONSIEU R, 
7 vous prie d accepter un exemplaire de Vouvrage que je publie en faveur de 
Operation NOUV elle de la ſectiun de la Simphiſe que j'ai determine, et a la quelle 
Jal coopers, Fy joins Je recit de la Faculte de Medecine de Paris, et un thele qui 
| 2 | | detre 


| ( wv ) 

detre ſoutenue dans nos Ecolles,. la quelle adopte mes principes et offte ſix ex- 
amples de ſucces, J'enſeigne les accouchemens, &. fe ſuis le premier medecin de 
notre facultè qui ſe ſoit auſſi deeidemen:t livre à cette partie de la medecine qui eſt en 
France aux mains des chirurgiens. Je connois vois travaux ſur les fievres à la ſuite 
des couches ; j'etablis vos principes et je me plais a vanter vos talens. Jai donne 
un Hiſtoire des principaux Accoucheurs, Smellie et vous, Monfieur, y occupe un 
rang diftingue. Recevez mon Opuſcule comme un homage que je me plais a ren- 
dre à votre cElebrite. J'ai mande A mon libraire de me faire parvenir tous vos 
ouvrages, je compte en faire bon uſage pour un traite d'Accouchemens, que je 
vais publier et dans le quel j'aurai un grand nombre de fois occaſion de publier 
avec quels ſentimens d'eſtime reſpectueuſe Pai l'honneur d'etre, 


MON SIE U R, 
Votre tres humble et tres obeiſſant ſerviteur, : 
.  ALPHONSE LE ROY, 
| Doctor Regent de la Faculté de Medecine de Paris, Profeſſeur 
Mai le 15, 1778. d' Accouchemens et de Maladies des Femmes. 


M. LEAEK E, Profeſſeur &Accouchemens. 


' T R A N $ LL 
3 2 | 
1 INTREAT your acceptance of my publication on the new operation of cut= 
ting the ſymphyſis of the pubes, which I have ſucceſsfully performed. I like · 


wiſe incloſe a report of the Medical Faculty at Paris, and a Thefis, which has 
lately been diſcuſſed in our College, wherein my principles are adopted ; together 


with x examples of the ſucceſs of this operation, I give lectures in midwifery, 


&c. and am the firſt in our faculty who has ſo devoted himſelf to this branch of 
phyfic, which in France belongs to ſurgery. I am acquainted with your Practical 
Obſervations, &c, on the Child-bed Fever. I adopt your principles, and take Plea- 
ſure in praiſing your Talents. I have given a Hiſtory of the principal Accoucheurs, 
wherein Smellie and you, Sir, hold a diſtinguiſhed rank. I preſent you with a ſketch 
of my work, as a tribute which I owe to your eminent reputation, and have given 
orders to my bookſeller, to fend me all your works, of which I intend to make a 
proper uſe towards a Treatiſe I am going to publiſh on Midwifery, wherein J 
ſhall have frequent occaſion to teſtify the reſpectful eſteem with which, 


S 1 
I have the honour to be, 
fe, Your moſt humble, 
| And moſt obedient Servant, | 


ALPHONSE LE ROY, M. D. Ge. 


May 15, 1778. ä 
. . M. LEAEKE, Profeſſor of Midwifery, &c. 
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Nero publiſhed, for R. BALDWI W Pig nofler Row, 
In two Volumes, Oflavo, Price twelve Shillings, 
A new Edition, being the fifth, with large Additions, _ 
And a PORTRAIT of the AUTHOR, by BARTOLOZZL 
Tranſlated into the French and German Languages, 
MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS and INSTRUCTIONS comprehending the 
the Nature, Treatment, and Cure of the various | Diſeaſes incident to omen, 
whether acute or chronical. 


VOL, I. On Chronic Diſeaſes. 
Obſtruction, Redundance, and Ceſſation of the periodical Diſcharge, and Diſ- 


orders from thence ariſing. 

Diſeaſes of the Womb and contiguous Parts, viz. Fluor albus, Prolapſus Uteri, Can- 
cer, Abortion, and Barrenneſs; Obſtruẽtion, or Incontinence of Urine ; Ulceration 
of the Bladder, and Piles. 

Diſeaſes of the Stomach and Bowels ; nervous and hyſteric Affections, low Spirits, 
and Melancholy. 

Of Conſumption, Dropſy, and Diſeaſes of the Skin and Glands ; Influence of the 
Paſſions on the Body and Mind ; and Effects of Weather on delicate Conſtitu- 


tions. 
The ſalutary Poles of Air, Diet, Exerciſe, and Medicines, in the Prevention 


or Cure of chronic Diſeaſes. 
To which are added, Forms of Meaicine hw to the ſeveral Diſeaſes. 


VOL. I On Acute Diſeaſes. | 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS c on the Cauſe and Cure of CHILD-BED Fever, 
deduced from the Symptoms of that Diſeaſe, taken from the living Body, and 
its morbid Appearances after Death, illuſtrated with Caſes and Forms of Medicine 
adapted to each. | 
The prophylaFic Method, or Means contributing to prevent the Diſeaſe. 
— On the Nature and Treatment of Uterine Hæmorrhages or Flooding, 
— On the Cauſe and Cure of Convulſions, and acute Dieners in general, moſt 
fatal to Women during the State of Pregnancy. | 
by. 1 LEAKE, N. D. 


— 


Lately * and dedicated 1 to 


Dr. 

HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL "ENQUIRIES. on the SECTION of the 
SYMPHISIS PUBIS, ſucceſsfully performed at Paris, as a Subſtitute for 
the Cæſarian Operation. 

By ALPHONSE LE R O. V, 
Doctor Regent of ths Faculty of Phyſic in Paris, and Profeſſor of Midwifery, &c. 
Tranſlated from the FR ENR, | 
ier POIGNATD, | 
Of the Corporation of Surgeons, Lon po, and Surgeon. to the WESTMINSTER 
LYING IN HosPITAL, | | 
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'E H E ſubject of this Lxcrokk relates to a branch of 


medical ſcience, in which all men are intereſted, particularly | 


thoſe Who exerciſe the obſtetric art, tending to the preſer- 
vation of that amiable part of the creation, woman, from 


| whom we derive our being, and greateſt happineſs, 


Knowledge of the principles of a ſcience, before we begin 
the ſtudy of it, is both ſatisfactory and neceſſary; ; what, 
therefore, gentlemen, I have to lay beſore you, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, may be conſidered as introductory to a CouRsE 
of LecTUREs on the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, and 
Diſeaſes of Women. | 

The 
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The A accounts we are able to! obtain, inform us, that 
Midwifery, like other Tciences, originated from neceſſity ; and 
therefore, is ſo extremely ancient, that it ſeems to have ſprung 


up with the firſt race of mankind ; for notwithſtanding the 


human body, in its original ſtate, came perfectly formed from 
the hand of the Creator, with all its parts wonderfully adapted 
to perform their ſeveral functions; and although its ſtrength 


and vigor was then leſs impaired by intemperance or diſeaſe ; 


yet, Nature in the production of our ſpecies, not being al- 
ways able to ſupport and maintain her own laws; the diffi- 
culties to women in travail were nearly the ſame in the firſt 
ages as at preſent, and conſequently, ſtood in need of the 
like aſſiſtance. 


That which 8 ennobles any ſcience, is the dignity 
of its object, and the public utility ariſing from it; ſo that 
if we may rate the value of Midwifery by the advantage it 
procures to the human race, it will be found ſuperior to all 
others; inaſmuch as moſt of them are only ſubſervient to the 
conveniencies of life, but on the due exerciſe of this art, imme- 
diately depends the preſervation of life itfelf, even in a double 
capacity. Hence the poctical invocation” of the ancients : 


« Phebe fave; laus magna tibi tribuztur. in uno 
« Corpore ſervato, reſtituiſſe duos. T1BULL. 


7 | Mid- 
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Midwifery indeed, has often been degraded by the igno- 
rance and unworthineſs of many who practiſed it; and ſome 
of the medical profeſſion are to be found, who, with more 
vanity than ſolid ſenſe, think it below their affected dignity 
to exerciſe a manual art, or ſave the life of their fellow crea- 
ture, otherwiſe, than by directing medicines, or feeling the 
pulſe ; means often vague and ineffectual, without the in- 
terpoſition and aſſiſtance of nature herſelf. But it ought to 
be remembered, that among the ancients, the practice of phy- 
ſic and ſurgery were united, and that learned men in all ages 
have not only ſtudied Midwifery themſelves, but recommended 
it to the attention of others, as a curious branch of natural 
philoſophy, which will afford the higheft entertainment to con- 
templative minds, and as a thing of the utmoſt importance 
to the community. It is not, indeed, neceflary that a phy- 
fician ſhould praftiſe Midwifery ; but if he is unacquainted 
with that ſcience, he is leſs entitled to the name of phyſi- 
cian, which implies a general and extenſive knowledge of 
every branch in the healing art. 


Among the ancients, that venerable parent of phyſic, 
Hippocrates, not leſs illuſtrious for ſocial virtue than his pro- 
found knowledge of philoſophy, wrote ſeveral books pro- 
feſſedly on Midwifery, and the diſeaſes incident to women; 


Ariſtotle, likewiſe, who was tutor to Alexander the Great, 
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(49 
and by his order amply ſupplied with whatever the known 
world could afford relative to natural hiftory and the gene- 
ration of animals, did not diſdain to write on the ſame _ 
ſubjeR ; as did alſo Avicenna, whe was a phyſician and an 
Arabian Prince. | 


Of the moderns, the celebrated Harvey, phyſician to king 
Charles the firſt, who diſcovered the circulation of the blood, diſ- 
courſes largely on generation and child-birth; and Ruyſch, 
that laborious inveſtigator and promoter of anatomical know- 
ledge, not only practiſed Midwifery, but was appointed Pro- 
feſſor of that art, by the ftates of Holland. The learned 
Aftruc, royal Profeſſor of phyſic at Paris, and phyſician to 
the French king, gave public Lectures on Midwifery ; and 
allo Albinus, an illuſtrious Profeſſor of anatomy and ſurgery 
in the univerſity of Leiden. 


Daily experience affords ample teſtimony of the great utility 
of Midwifery, whether it regards the immediate preſervation of 
individuals in pregnant women, or extends its influence to the 
good of ſociety in general. In preternatural caſes, or profuſe 
uterine hæmorrhages, where nothing but ſpeedy delivery could 
ſave the patient's life; the timely and judicious aſſiſtance of an 
Accoucheur ſnatches her, as it were, from the grave, and often 
preſerves her infant alſo ; he reftores to the deſpairing huſband 
1-4. 


TS 
the tender partner of his boſom, and gives conſolation to all 
who are united to her by the ties of blood and natural 


_ affection. 


The art of Midwifery likewiſe principally conftitutes and il- 
luſtrates the Medicina forenſis, or that part of medicine which 
contributing to the public adminiſtration of juſtice, in what re- 
lates to virginity, pregnancy, and the natural period of uterine 
geſtation; as well as to form a judgment whether unlawful 
means had been uſed to occaſion abortion. It likewiſe directs 
us to the propereſt means of diſcovering whether an Infant 
was ſtill- born or deftroyed after birth. Befides thoſe caſes, in 
which the deciſion of an Accoucbeur has no inconſiderable ſhare, 
there are other important points which could not be ſatisfacto- 
rily cleared up, or properly determined without his interpo- 
ſition ; and therefore, the verdict of Juries, reſpecting the legi- 
timacy of children, indictments for rapes, or actions to ob- 
tain divorce, are chiefly guided by his report. 


We are told, when women under ſentence of death plead 
their belly, execution is ordered to be delayed ; and that this 
matter is generally decided by a jury of matrons; but, did not 
the law of the land expreſsly thus command it, thoſe judges, 
who 
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who would admit of ſuch juries, ought to be deemed matrons 
as well as they. 


To err on the charitable ſide, is certainly excuſable; but 
thoſe who have not put off all ſenſe of feeling and humanity, 
muſt hear with horror and regret, that many children have, 
from thence, fallen victims to puniſnment, who were not ſharers 
in guilt, and have been entombed alive within their mothers' 
womb. Dionis mentions a caſe af this kind, where a midwife 
of the Chatelet at Paris having examined a ſervant under ſen- 
tence of death, and who pleaded her belly, poſitively declared 
ſhe was not pregnant; in conſequence of which ſhe was im- 
mediately executed ; but when the body was publicly opened, 
a child was found in her womb. 


How often have young women brought forth children, who 
à few hours before had been declared pure virgins? Indeed, 
men of knowledge and ſkill in their profeſſion are not always 
free from error, and that is always moſt excuſable in thoſe who 
have ſufhcient reſolution and candor to confeſs it, for the be- 
nefit of others; but if ſuch as have judgment are ſometimes 
miſtaken, ſurely it ought to be a leſſon of humility and cau- 
tion to thoſe who either have very little or none at all. In 
a word, if it is of conſequence to prove the /egitimacy of 
children, and to prevent a ſpurious iſſue from inheriting the 

Property 


„ 
property of the lawful heir; if it is of importance to acquit 
the innocent and puniſh the guiliy, in the moſt horrid and un- 


natural of all crimes, that of child-murder ; the public utility, 


and private advantage of that ſcience, on which ſuch determi- 
nations chiefly depend, mutt then become ſelf- evident. 


The Creator's wiſdom is not more conſpicuous in the great, 
and original work of creation itſelf, than the means by which 
ſucceeding generations ſpring up and people the world ; and it 
the inanimate bodies of fhells, foſſils, and other concretes, or 
the more beautiful and organized parts of matter in the vegeta- 
ble ſyſtem, ſo often engage the curious; ſurely, the O&/ferric 


Art would attord them entertainment much more rational and 


intereſting. In degree, it comprehends the natural hiftory and 
phiſiology of the human body, and gives us an idea of its ori- 
ginal ſtructure. It, likewiſe tends to illuſtrate and explain the 


mental faculties reſulting from it; the organs of ſenſe being 


the firſt inlets to all our perceptions, which vary in perfec- 
tion, according to the perfect modification of thoſe parts, and 
the due performance of their ſeveral functions. It would, in- 
deed, be impoſſible to difcover, by the niceſt anatomical re- 
ſearches, that exquiſite peculiarity of ſtructure in the brain, 
Which conftitutes the difference between the ideot and man of 
ſound intelle&; yet, as every effect implies an exiſting cauſe, 
ſuch an identical difference may be reaſonably inferred ; for it 
'D would! 
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3 
would be unphiloſophical to ſuppoſe any eſſential difterence in 
the nature of the intellect or ſoul itſelf. 


No ſcience leads us ſo immediately to a ſurvey of our own 
origin as this; it preſents to our view the rudiments of the 
fœtus, and ſhews how they gradually unfold themſelves in mag- 
nitude and figure, from conception to the time of birth : Thus 
we may obſerve, | | 


x How the dim ſpeck IM entity began, 
extend its recent form and firetch to man. 
Garn. 


Here it may alſo be remarked, how the cauſes of things 
remain inactive, till they are excited into motion by other 
ſubordinate cauſes ; for the primordia of the human body, like 
the ſtamina of plants in their ſeed, lie dormant and concealed 
in miniature, in the female ovum, till they are ſupplied with 
a vital principle, and rendered prolific by the ſubtile aura 
genitalis of the male. The philoſopher and phyſiologiſt may 
then trace with wonder, the revolutions of matter in the human 
embryo, diveſting itſelf by degrees of its inert qualities, till 
by a new modification of parts, it becomes an organized 
body, and vegetates into life: "Tis now ſupplied with 
Pipes and ftrainers * to convey its Juices, but having yet 

only 


197 


only circulation without ſenſation, it re the growth of 
vegetables, and, like a paraſite plant, germinates and ſtrikes 
root in the womb. > 


The ſolids of a fetus, even the bones themſelves, were once 


ina fluid fate, and void of all ſenſation ; being derived from 
the common elements of matter taken into the body for 
nouriſhment; and it appears highly probable, at leaſt to me, 
that the extroardinary property reſiding in matter, called Irri- 
tability, is the firſt inſtrument which Mature employs towards 
the production of animal life, Tis owing to this, that the 
| ſenſitive plant ſhrinks from the touch, and the fleſh of 
ſlaughtered animals 1 8 and trembles after death. 


Hence then, the embryo may be conſidered as an organized 


body which advances to maturity by ſlow and inſenſible de- 


grees : At firſt it admits the circulation of fluids through its de- 
licate vaſcular ſyſtem, and ſoon as it becomes Irritable; the 
punftum ſanguineum ſaliens, the primum vivens and altimum 
moriens, ſo beautifully deſcribed by the immortal Harvey, 
puts the animal machine in motion. In proceſs of time, 


the diminutive being is endowed with life, motion and 


ſenſation; and at laſt, when arrived at its utmoſt] period of 
perfection in the adult, becomes poſſeſſed of thoſe ſublime 
mental faculties which do honor to human nature, Such once 
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were Newton aud Deſcartes, and of ſuch humble materials may 


other Alexander's and Ceſar s be made, under the ferming 
hand of the Almighty Architect. 


Thus by a real tranſubſtantiation, we begin to © exiſt on 
many thouſand grains that iſſue out of duſt; but how and 
when the myſtical union of intellect with matter is effected, 
muſt ever remain a ſecret to us, and can 1 only be known to the 


Divine Author of our being. 


'Tis preſumed that the exiſtance of animal bodies cannot 
commence without the agency of an immaterial principle; but 
it ſhould be obſerved, that the concurrence of material phy- 
tical cauſes are allo neceſſary ; for the vital principle in the ova 
of birds would lie dormant for ever, was it not excited into 
motion by the application and energy of heat . It may alſo 


be remarked, that the faculties of the mind increaſe as the 


eorporeal organs advance in perfection from infancy. to man- 
hood, and then dafi decline as the body tends to decay. 


[Duriaz this tedious Pires of animal life, from the firſt 
dawning of a living principle to che laſt extreme of age; 


phyſiologiſts 


* Natura in animali omnino animal eſt. Ipſa fabricat Calces, Dentes, Cornua, ad 


vilam tuendam; itaque Vefulitur, & ſcit quo fit utendum modo, fine objecto aut Phantavia 
la. | J. C. Scalig. Exer. 307. Sect. 29. 


1 
phyſiologiſts have ſuppoſed there muſt have been an entire 
tranſmutation or total change of body, ſo as to leave no idea 


of perſonal Identity; and therefore the celebrated Mr. Lock 
places it in Conſciouſneſs only. But altho' the adventitious ſub- 


ſtance of the body, derived from aliment for its nouriſhment, 


ſhould be many times changed, its original flaming muſt re- 
main identically the ſame. 


The ways of Providence are paſt finding out; yet theſe very 


perplexities with which we meet in the purſuit of knowledge 
may afford ſome advantage. They will abate the extrava- 
gance of enthuſiaſm, and correct that vanity and ſelf-ſufficiency 
ſo natural to the mind of man. They will teach him difh- 


dence and humility, by ſhewing him many things of which he 


is either doubtful or totally ignorant. 


The learned Dr. Bentiey, in his confutation of atheiſm, has 


clearly ſhewn, that the force of gravity, however it may in- 
' fluence the larger maſſes of matter, is utterly inſufficient to 
account for the formation of animal bodies. The ſcienge 


under conſideration has not been leſs eminently ſerviceable in 


the cauſe of religion, by demonſtrating the wiſdom of the 
Creator in the ſtructure and uſe of their ſeveral organical 


parts, as well as in affording experimental facts which refute 


the doctrine of equivocal Generation, that great barrier and 
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ſubterfuge of the atheiſtical ſet of philoſophers, who con- 
cluded, according to their principles, that if Crocodiles and 


other animals were produced by putrefaction, in the banks of 
the Nile; that men alſo, like ſo many animal plants, might 


originally ſpring up by chance from the prolific mud of their 
mother earth, to the total excluſion of divine agency. 


This pernicious notion which prevailed for many cen- 
turies, was at laſt oppoſed by Fea, a celebrated naturaliſt 
of Florence, who by ſeveral curious experiments, inconteſt- 
ably proved, that the concurrence of both ſexes is eſſentially 
neceflary towards the production of the ſmalleſt as well as 
largeſt animals; and that thoſe putrid ſubſtances, ſuppoſed 
to have generated inſects, only afford them a proper idus 
or hatching-place, but never produce them by ſpontaneous 
formation. 


It muſt, deed, be confeſſed that 4. W nimble 


are produced in a manner very ſingular and anomalous. A 


Polypus cut into ſeveral parts will generate ſo many perfect 


and diſtinct Polypi. How ſtrangely different then may be the 


effect of the ſame cauſe; in animals of different ſpecies? ſince 
the diviſion which would deſtroy a human body, tends to ge- 
nerate and * that of a | 


This 


E 


This extraordinary creature, I think, may be conſidered as 
an intermediate link connecting the two different orders of 
animal and vegetable bodies; for the ſenſitive and generative 
faculty of the firſt, may be perceived to deſcend gradually in 
the ſcale of animal beings, till it dwindles into the inanimate 


growth of plants. As nature, inſenſibly drops the animal pro- 


_ ceſs, ſhe begins to play the mimic, and tranſgreſs her own 
laws: Thus nails and earth-worms, according to Swammer- 
dam, are' all of the hermaphrodite kind, and whilft they im- 
pregnate are reciprocally impregnated; and that uncommon 
reptile the Surinam toad does not produce its young from the 
interior parts of its body, like other animals, but from cer- 
tain cups or ſockets placed upon its back. 


Leſſer in his Teſtaceo-theologia afferts, that the balani ma- 


rini, rock muſcles and oyſters are not only hermaphrodites, 
but ſuch as without any manner of concurrence with each 


other, have within themſelves a power to generate and bring 
forth their kind . An impregnated female Aphis, or plant- 
lauſe can communicate to her offspring the extraordinary 
power of producing others in ſucceſſion even to the fifth pro- 
geny, without any freſh impregnation ; and what is equally 
SO" the ſame N of Apbis, which in ſummer was 


viviparous, 


No Hermophrodites, among the inſe& tribe, have yet been diſcovered. 
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ö viviparous, becomes oviparous in autumn. It is alſo wonder- 


ful, that the Coccus and Oniſcus no ſooner bring forth their 
young, than they are devoured by them. And laſtly, if we 


deſcend to vegetables, however ftrange it may appear, certain 


it is the Farina or ſeed of the male flower impregnates 
that of the female, otherwiſe no fruit would be produced ; 
for Linneus obſerves the ſavin tree was fruitful in the 

Upſal garden, where the male plant grew near it, but in the 


Clifford garden, where the male was wanting, there was no fruit 


at all. 


The rudiments of the fetus having already been confidered, 
it is neceflary to remark, that the economy of Nature, in 


perfecting what ſhe had begun, is no leſs extraordinary; whe- 
ther it regards the vital functions of the womb in nouriſhing 


the child, or the amazing expulſive force by which it is brought 
forth. After puberty, the female organs are ſo diſpoſed as 


to prepare a larger quantity of blood than is neceſſary for 


the nouriſhment and immediate ſupply of the woman's body ; 
and therefore, when ſhe is not with child, it is _ periodically 
carried off once a month, left it ſhould overfil the veſfels and 


incommode her conſtitution; but as ſoon as ſhe becomes 


pregnant, it is then ſent to the womb for the nouriſhment of 
the fetus; conſequently, during nine months' geſtation, the 


menſes axe naturally wanting. When the infant arrives at 


4 e its 


6 
its utmoſt bulk, the uterus can then no longer contain it 
without danger of burſting; the violent diſtention of its fibres 
now creates pain, which puts the whole uterine ſyſtem into 
a ftate of re-a&tion, and from thence the birth is effected; 
ſo that what are called labor-pains are only the ettect of that 
niſus in contractionem, or powerful endeavour of the womb 
to expel its contents. , 


From the vaſcular contexture and peculiar fabric of the 
uterus, its cavity, which in the unimpregnated ſtate was not 
more capacious than that of a large filbert, at laſt becomes 


ſufficient to contain a child weighing ſeven or eight pounds 3 


and what is ſtill more extraordinary, it does not, like a mals 
of wax or other ductile ſubſtance, become thinner in propor- 
tion as it is extended, but uniformly preſerves its natural 
thickneſs from conception to the time of birth; had it been 
_ otherwiſe, Nature would have run counter to her own deſigns, 
and inftead of bringing the fetus to maturity, the womb muſt 
have burſt, and the purpoſes of conception would thereby have 


been defeated. 


After the child is born, the circulation changes, and leſs 
blood being wanted at the uterus, a certain quantity of chyle, 
which before had nouriſhed the foetus, is now ſent to the 
breaſts, to ſupply the new-born infant with that balſamic 
= | {luid 


| 1 
fluid called M/k. Hence it may be obſerved, how admirably 
this organ is adapted to anſwer the important purpoſes of gene- 
ration; namely, to allow of vaſt extenſion without burſting ; 
ſecondly, to contract with amazing force in labor, for the ex- 
cluſion of the child; and laftly, by means of the ſame power, 
gradually to return to its former ſtate. 


Immediately after the infant's birth, its lungs which had 
remained inactive during nine months' geſtation, are blown up 
with air, and it is ſcarcely to be imagined, that the cauſe of 
what ſo naturally then happens to every living animal, ſhould 
in itſelf be ſo obſcure, that the ableſt Phyſiologiſts have at- 
tempted to account for it in vain; ſo that it ſtill remains a 
queſtion, in what manner the act of Reſpiration commences in 
in animals newly brought forth? 


Borcil; and Boerbaave aſcribe the beginning of reſpiration 
to an increaſed motion of all its muſcles in the time of labor, 
and among the reſt, thoſe of the intercoſtals and diaphragm, 
which are the principal inftruments of breathing. But that 
incomparable philoſopher Mr. Boyle, as well as Veſalius, has 
experimentally ſhewn, that puppies cut out of the womb: 
begin to breathe, when expoſed to air, in the ſame man- 
ner as if they had been naturally brought forth. Beſides, 
we ſhall ſhew in the following Lectures, that the fœtus does 

I 5 not 
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not uſually ſtruggle as generally thought, but is a mere paſſive 
body, which advances in the birth as it is acted upon by the 


vital impulſe of the uterus, and in itſelf utterly deftitute of all 


power to facilitate its own exit. 


Pitcairn ſuppoles, that air, by its gravity, ruſhes into the 
infants lungs as into 2 vacuum; but if this was true, it 
would alſo find entrance into the lungs of a ftill-born child; 
and that machine which we call a pair of bellows, would be 
blown up by the ſame atmoſpherical preſſure, which we know 
is not the caſe, 


Baron Haller ſuppoſe s, that reſpiration commences from 
the child s endeavour to cry, in conſequence of the pain it 
ſuffers during labor; but this is by no means an adequate 
reaſon, and very unlike what has uſually been advanced by 
that learned and ingenious author; for, notwithſtanding all 
living animals naturally begin to breathe as ſoon as brought 
forth, they do not all make a noiſe ſimilar to that of crying 
in the human ſpecies; and farther, the act of crying being 
ſubſequent to breathing, the firſt, is manifeſtly owing to the 
laſt; for it would be palpably abſurd to ſay, that a child 
could either cry, or even endeavour to do fo, without the pre- 
vious power of breathing. 


\ 


The 


1 
The late celebrated Dr. 7/hy:t will not allow, that reſpi- 
ration ariſes from cauſes merely mechanical, and therefore recurs 
to a ſentient principle, which puts certain muſcles in motion 
at particular periods hence the infant is born with a natural 
propenſity or appetite for breathing, ſimilar to want of meat 
or drink in the adult. He ſuppoſes, that in conſequence of 
its flruggles in the birth, a larger quantity of blood will be ſent 
to the lungs, which ſtimulates them into a reſpiratory motion; 
but this, like every other reaſon hitherto advanced, is inſufficient 
to ſolve the queſtion at firſt propoſed; ſince it may eaſily be 
proved, that the cauſe of breathing, whatever it may be, is not 
originally impreſſed on the lungs themſelves, but on the organs 
of reſpiration. 'The air by its gravity cannot preſs into a pair 
of bellows, till their ſides are pulled aſunder, neither can the 
lungs of a new-born infant be inflated and begin to play, till 
they are freed from all preſſure by the action of the intercoſtal 
mulcles and diaphragm, which raiſes the ſternum and enlarges 


the cdyidy of the breaſt. 


To proceed ; when we come to examine parts peculiar to 
the fœtus, there the immediate finger and fat of the Creator 
ſtill diſcovers itſelf in a more wonderful and conſpicuous man- 
ner; ſor, the canalis arterio/us and foramen ovale are mani- 
feſtly deſigned as diverticula to carry off blood from the heart, 
and hinder it from ruſhing upon the impervious veſſels of the 


lungs, 
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lungs, which being yet uninflated and compreſſed, could not 
allow it to paſs through them; and had it not been for this 
curious and cunning device of Nature, ſince the whole maſs 


could not circulate through the pulmonary artery, as in the 


adult, it would neceſſarily have regurgitated on the heart and 
produced a mortal ſuffocation, | 


When the child has ed air, the devious paſſages already 
remarked, being uſeleſs, are ſhut up and obliterated, except in 
amphibious animals, where it is neceſſary they ſhould ſtill re- 
main open ; for, whilſt they dive under water, their lungs muſt 
ceaſe to play, and the blood cannot then paſs through them; 
ſo that ſuch creatures, though deprived of air, will Kill ſuſtain 
life, and in the ſame manner as they did in utero. This pro- 
bably may be the reaſon, why young animals ſurvive longer in 
the exhauſted receiver of the air-pump, than old ones of the 
ſame ſpecies ; and alſo why drowned perſons, and thoſe exe- 
cuted, have ſometimes been ſurprizingly reſtored to life. Hence 
alſo the whimſical attempt to render. puppies or other young 
animals amphibious, by alternately. putting their heads under 
water and into the common air ; for, in the firſt caſe, it is pre- 
ſumed the canalis arterigſus remains open to the courſe of the 


blood ; and in the laſt, that it will only circulate ous! the 


lungs. 
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The great Dr, Harvey, in a latin epiſtle to Riolanus, pro- 
poſed the two following queſtions : We 


« Cur fetus in utero, non re/pirans aerem uſque ad menſem 
* 0b defectum reſpirationis non ſuſfocatur? 


* Duare in utero exiflens, vel . intra ſecundinas, non- 
dum exitum adeptus, vitam ſine reſpiratione retinere poterit, 
guam primum vero aeri ſemel expo/t bus, Mi if reſpiraverit, vitam 
retinere non poſſit? | 


Op. Harv. acolleg med. Lond. edit. p. 132. 


Both the above queſtions will be anſwered when we come 
to the Lecture on the Fœtus; it is here only neceſſary to 
remark, that as animals in utero do not exerciſe the faculty of 
breathing; reſpiration, under certain circumſtances, is not eſſen- 
tial to life. Indeed, might we truſt our reaſon or attend to 
our own feelings, it would be as difficult to conceive that any 
animal could live without reſpiration, as without circulation 
itſelf ; which ſhews that the great and wiſe Author of nature 
can eaſily find expedients to accomplith his deſigns, when hu- 
man invention 1s utterly at a loſs and put to confuſion. 


Several of the preceding phenomena may be rationally ac- 
counted for, as we ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the ſubſe- 


quent 


E 
quent Lectures; whilſt others are involved in obſcurity and too 
remote for human comprehenſion. It wouid be difficult, for 
inſtance, to know, how the ſtrong, elaſtic uterine fibres, are 
overcome by the gradual influx of juices into the tender ſta- 
mina of the Embryo, after conception; and how the fame 
cauſe exerts itſelf, in the laſt montlis of pregnancy, with 
ſuch amazing power, as not only to become ſuperior to 
the womb's action, but likewiſe the additional 1 of 
the abdominal parietes in which it is contained. | 


Here it might alſo be aſked, whit determines the growth 
of animals and puts a e plus ultra to their farther ealarge- 
ment; or, why they do not continue to grow during life? 
Why are ſome plants and animals only the ſhort-lived beings 
of a day, whilſt others ſubſiſt more than an hundred years *? 
and why are the ſenſations in ſome animals ſo exquiſitely 
acute as almoſt to occaſion pain, but in others ſo dull and 
torpid as ſcarcely to produce feeling equal to that of the incon- 
ſcious ſenſitive plant? 


The utility and extent of Midwifery may ſtill be farther 
ſhewn, by applying it to the knowledge of particular dif- 


eaſes, 


* The Creeping Ceres bloſſoms at night and dies in the morning, and e Ephe- 
meris Fly, a!though to or three years in hatching under water, when brought forth, 
ſcarcely ſurvives a fingle day. The Foreſt Oak is ſaid to grow ane hundred Years, 
and the Stag is ſuppoſed to be an animal of extraordinary longevity. 
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_ eaſes. If the pathology of thoſe maladies derived from the 
parent are ever to be more perfectly underftood, it might be 
expected from the aſſiſtance of this art. Thoſe things pre- 
miſed, it may be proper to enquire, whether long protracted 
chronic diſeaſes do not at laſt become hereditary; and alſo, 
whether the placentary veſſels are adapted, by their peculiar 
ſtructure, to abſorb from the parent, the matter or efficient 
cauſe of one diſeaſe, and to exclude that of another; as may 
be obſerved, by analogy, in the nutrition of plants, which, 
by an inherent, or elective power, imbibe juices of very different 
qualities from the ſame ſoil ; and what is till more remarkable, 
the flower, fruit and bark of the ſame ſhrub, all vary in ſmell, 
ſtrength and taſte, according as they are influenced by the 
veſſels of thoſe particular parts. 


In ſome of thoſe diſeaſes manifeſtly hereditary, viz. /cro- 
pbula, gout, and lues venerea; might not the materies morbi 
be ſubdued and totally extinguiſhed in the human Embryo, by 
enjoining the mother a medicated regimen during the time of 
pregnancy? From ſome late obſervations, I have reaſon to 
believe it may be effected ; and this circumitance deſerves the 
greater attention, as the morbid matter in a more advanced 
age, might be ſo intimately mixed and diſſeminated through 
the ſyſtem, as never to be exterminated and totally taken 

22 : _ ey, 


15 
away, though at particular periods of life, it may either lie 
dormant or appear with leſs violence, 


« The young diſeaſe that muſt ſubdue at length, 
&' Grows with our growth, and firengthens with our ſtrength.” 


Pore. 


Such therefore is the miſerable ſtate of man, that he not only 
inherits ſome diſeaſes before he. ſees light, or enjoys the privilege 
of breathing; but is afterwards ſubje&t to many more, which. 
alternately aflict him from the cradle to the grave. 


'The application of variolous matter to pregnant women, whor 
have had the ſmall pox, would determine whether the virus 


was of ſuch a. nature as to be abſorbed by the veſſels of the 


Fœtus; and if ſo, whether this new mode of practice would not 


_ afterwards cttectually ſecure the infant from the influence of that 
deſtructive diſeaſe. . Should ſuch a method be adopted, it would. 


be moſt proper in the laſt months of geſtation, where the 
veſtiges of the diſeaſe might be ſeen on the ſkin of the new- 
born infant; or ſhould no ſvch. marks appear, the event of 


the experiment might be certainly known, by inoculating the 


child and attending to the ſubſequent effects. A caſe men- 
tioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, where the variolouz, 
H matter 
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matter applied to a child which had previouſly received the in- 
ſection in utero, was not ſufficient to re- produce the diſeaſe, 
ſuggeſted to me the propriety of this practice; as well as a 
ſhort but ingenious eſſay on the ſubject by a gentleman of Glaſ- 
gow, which accidentally fell into my hands. Hence alſo it 
might be neceſſary to enquire, whether thoſe adults who 
are ſaid totally to eſcape the ſmall pox, have not been thus 
previouſly infected with it in the time of uterine geſtation, 


It does not, I think, appear that this experiment would be 
attended with danger ; for the mother's babit would not be 
affected by it; and it has repeatedly been obſerved, that in- 
fants eſcape the danger of this diſeaſe in proportion to their 
tender age ; which probably might have introduced the practice 
of inoculating them at the breait, when only three weeks or 
a month old: However, gentlemen, I deſire it may be remem- 
bered, that this hint is rathet propoſed for the confideration 
of the curious, than as a circumſtance as yet ſufficiently ſup- 


ported by practical facts. 


Strange things have been imputed to the Mother's Imagination 
in marking or mutilating her child in the womb. This extraordi- 
nary opinion is ancient as the book of Geneſis, and has even been 
transferred from the human ſpecies to the brute creation ; for, 
we are told in the thirtieth chapter, ** ſtreaked rods were placed 

1 „  _ - * Pefore 
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before the breeding cattle, to make the young ones ſpeckled.” 


However unphiloſophical and abſurd ſuch ideas may appear, 


they have been adopted by many, even in the preſent enlight- 
ened age, who too readily take things for granted on tradition 
and hearſay, inftead of truſting to the teſtimony of their ſenſes, 
Thus vulgar errors, like the diftempered offspring of which 
we are ſpeaking, have been propagated and delivered down 
from one generation to another. The ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious, in particular, refuſe to be convinced, and are offended 
with ſuch as diſturb their extravagant belief, but are wonder- 
fully entertained by thoſe who feed their ſickly fancies, with 
ſtrange examples of marks, monſters, and mutilated forms, to 
whom they liſten with as much avidity, as Shake/peare's black- 
ſmith * with open mouth ſwallowing a tailor's news.“ 


It is much to be regretted that the generality of women are 


thus inclined to an opinion ſo unfavorable for themſelves ; 


which not only tends to diſturb their repoſe and fill their minds 
with horror and dreadful apprehenſions, but is alſo contrary to 
experience, ſound reaſon, and the ftate of the animal economy. 
To ſuppoſe that nature, in the production of the Fœtus, ſhould 
thus tranſgreſs her own laws, and be put out of her due and 
regular courſe by trifling accidental cauſes, is not only cruelty 


and diſaffection to themſelves, but an affront to the wiſdom E 


and goodneſs of the Creator, A woman's mind, from the 
delicacy 
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delicacy of her frame, and prevalence of her b is liable 

to ſo many exceſſes and inordinate motions that had ſuch cauſes 
been productive of marks or monſters, they would certainly have 
been much more frequent. Beſides, it ought to be remarked, 
that conception does not depend upon the will of the mother, 
but reſults from the nature and diſpoſition of the ſeveral animal 
functions, and therefore happens whether her imagination be 
for or againft it: Surely then it would be extremely irrational to 
ſuppoſe its influence over the Fœtus greater than that which 
prevailed over her own body. 


By the moſt accurate examination of parts connecting the 
child to the womb, there does not appear any continuation of 
veſſels between one and the other; for the umbilical vein and 
arteries proceeding from the firſt, terminate at the exterior ſur- 
face of the placenta ; and thoſe veſſels which are derived from 
the uterus, without any communication with the former, enter 
the cellular ſubſtance of the ſame placentary maſs, and go 
no farther. 


No anatomiſt has ever yet been able to demonſtrate the 
exiſtence of nerves in the umbilical cord, which is the me- 
dium of all intercourſe between the mother and child, How 
then can the imagination of the firſt operate or extend its in- 
fluence to the laſt, without the mediation of nerves, which 

are 


8 
are the organs of all ſenſation? With as much reaſon it might 
be ſuppoſed, an impreſſion made on the mother would be 
transferred to the infant ſucking at her breaſt. It has indeed 
been aſſerted with reaſon, that ſeveral parts are endowed with 
ſenſibility, where no veſtige of nerves is to be ſeen; but granting 
that the funis was nervous ; the placentary vellels continued 
from it, are not ſuppoſed at firſt to adhere to the uterus, when 
the tender ſtamina of the Embryo would be moſt ſuſceptible of 

violence or change; and even when an attachment commences, 
that is only effected by a ſuperficial contiguity of parts, and not 
by any continuation of weſſels from one to the other, as al- 
ready obſerved. In a word, the umbilical cord, is plainly in- 
tended for the purpoſes of circulation, not ſenſation; and 
as it ſprings from the Fœtus, is deſtitute of nerves, left the in- 
fant ſhould have ſuffered pain when that part was divided after 
its birth. | 


Thus may anatomical knowledge clearly convince. us, that 
the Fetus in utero has a body perfectly diſtinct from that of its 
mother, and is not affected by her ſenſations, which are en- 
tirely confined to her own ſyſtem. Agreeable to this ſuppoſi- 
tion, many inſtances might be brought to prove the one fleeps 
whilft the other is awake, the one is affected with pain when 
the other is at eaſe, and that each has a circulation of blood 
peculiar to itſelf. The imagination of the mother can therefore 
1 have 
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have no power to alter the ſtamina of the Fœtus, or change 
the mode of its exiftence, either by giving it ſupernumerary 
parts, or taking away thoſe already formed. This reaſoning is 
fill farther confirmed by the following circumſtances ; firft, be- 
cauſe infants have often had marks, where there was no pre- 
ceding difturbance in the mother's imagination ; and ſecondly, 
becauſe her imagination has often been violently affected where 
the child was free from any ſuch marks or deformities. Hiſtory 
informs us that Rizz7o, ſecretary to Mary Queen of Scots, was 
ſtabbed in her preſence whilſt ſhe was pregnant, but notwith- 
ſtanding the horror from thence imprefled upon her mind, ſhe 
was delivered of a child, afterwards James the firſt, who had 
not the leaſt appearance of blood-colored marks or ſtigmata. 


But ſeeing that marks and monſters do ſometimes happen, 
how are they to be accounted for, or from what cauſes do 
they ariſe? Perhaps from ſome accidental violence diſturbing 
the tender Embryo, as yet in a gelatinous ftate; or from 
a diſeaſed ſtamina, where its very rudiments are monſtrous and 
deformed. Sudden frights are obſerved to occaſion abortion, 
by what Hoffman calls convulfio uteri; and it is probable that 
the ſame preternatural prefſure, by producing conftriftion of 
the uterus, may forcibly act on the Embryo, and by obſtruting 
the juices in its extremities, occafion thoſe parts to wither and 
drop off for want of circulation. 8 


Eller 


T0 1 

Eller ſuppoſes, that fleſh-marks in the child ariſe from a 
fault of the womb, which, by preſſing on the ſurface of the ſkin 
and obſtructing the arteries, may throw their blood upon the 
lymphatic branches, and convert them into blood veſſels, which 


being ſpread on the ſkin, will tinge it with a red color. 


We are ſeriouſly told, marks reſembling red currants, cherries, 
&c. become more red and vivid when thoſe fruits are ripe; 
to which, if any reply is neceſſary, it might be anſwered, 
that the paleneſs or florid color of the ſkin depends on the 
quantity of blood paſſing through the capillary veſſels on its ſur- 
face; the laſt of which will therefore always be greateſt in 
warm weather, when ſuch fruits are in ſeaſon. But if imagi- 
nation had power to produce colors, as ſome would weakly 
ſuggeſt, why ſhould not children be marked with grapes, or 
green gooſeberries, as well as with cherries or red currants, fince 


it may be preſumed the mother will as often have longings for 


one as the other ? 


Before we ailmil our preſent ſubjeR, it may be neceſſary to 


remark, that monſtrous Fœtuſes are alſo common in brute ani- 


mals; although our ſelfiſnneſs and pride will not allow them 
the exerciſe of thoſe rational faculties which are fuppoſed the 
ſole cauſe of ſuch deformities in the human ſpecies. In ſhort, 
a /uſus nature, or preternatural conformation of parts, is fre- 


quently known to prevail in plants as well as animals, which 
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ſhews, that ſuch uncommon appearances in the laſt ariſe from 
mere corporeal agency, or the perverted laws of motion, and 
have noting to do with imagination or operations of the mind; 
a preſumption, that, in the firſt, the cauſe is the ſame. 


As by chemiſtry the texture" of natural bodies is unſolded, 
and their ſeveral qualities diſcloſed ; ſo the elements of hu- 
man bodies, as well as the diſcafes to which they are ſubject, 


are illuſtrated and explained by the Science of Midwifery ; ; for 
it brings us to an intimate acquaintance with the flate and 
condition of man, even from the firſt ſtamp of his exiſt- 


ence. 


Here it may not be improper to fubjoin the following queries, 
moſt of which belong to the Obftetric SCIENCE, and therefore 
will hereafter be duly conſidered. 


An locus certus conceptui propins afſignari queat ? 


An, ab origine monſira ſunt, vel cauſfis accidentalibus fic 
fiunt; & quenam ſunt eorum cauſe f 


An, et qua ratione ſeminis hoteſtas parentum, affeftiones in. 
genitas mores, robur, forme fimilitudinem, Maturam et reliquos 
chara@&eres una traducat? 


An, 


„„ 

An, et quomodo ſemen maris, feminam virtualiter contineat, 
et ſemen feming virtualiter marem? & quænam eff cauſa 
Sexuum al - 58 


An felus omnia viſcera, vaſa, artus ſimul habeat; an vero 
plane mutet formam, prims- piſciculo, deinde amphibio, puſiea 
reſpiranti proximam “ 


Quibus experimentis precipus indagari wvaleant e er 


erilitas mulierum ? 
An ſuper fœtatio potefſt 2. 
An alatur fetus Per os, per umbilicum, an per wirumgue P 


Quid de legitims tempore parts humani ſtatuendum fit? 


We ſhall now trace the progreſs of Midwifery, and re- 


mark the advances it made among the ancients and moderns, 
till arrived at its preſent ſtate. It is not however my deſign 
to give an hiſtorical- account of the ſeveral authors on this 
ſubject, in chronological order.;- for as their writings are al- 
moſt innumerable, ſuch an undertaking could not come 
within the narrow limits of an InTRopucTORY. LECTURE : 


wx I ſhall 
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I ſhall e Gentlemen, only mention thoſe of the edeateſt 
note, and lay before you a general view of their opinions, and 


4 ad 


In the firft ages, women in labor were attended by their 
own ſex, who gave their aſſiſtance without method, being 
rather directed by neceſſity than 1ki'l or choice; hence, the 
| progreſs and improvement of this art muſt have been extremely 
flow. In difficult caſes, compaſſion naturally inclined them to 
_ enquire into the cauſe of ſuch difficulties, by touching the 
patient in the time of her labor-pains; and in this manner they 
began to improve their {lender knowledge, and made ſome ob- 
ſervations that were of ſervice in their future practice. For 
example, they could not help remarking, that in moſt caſes 
where the infant's head preſented, the patient was ſpeedily 
delivered by the ſimple effect of the labor N therefore 
they concluded this was natural. | 


On the contrary, when the arm, or any other part preſented, 
the pains were inſufficient to effect the birth ; and as they 
were ignorant of the proper methods of aſſiſting, the mother 
generally died undelrvered; conſequently, they had great rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that all ſuch caſes were dangerous and pre- 
ternatural. Hence ſprung the diviſion of labors, - which Ny 
diſtinguiſhed into natural and peeternatural. | 


Midwifery 


it 633 


Midwifery - at 2 time being chiefly exerciſed by women, 
frequently fell into abuſe. To remedy this evil, we are told 


a law was made at Athens, excluding | them from practice, 


and appointing m men only, to take upon, them the province of 
| delivering \ women, and directing medicines for the ſeveral diſ- 


eales to which't ey were ſubject ; but ſuch was the effect * 


cuſtom, that the legiſlative power was incefſantly importuned, 
and at laſt prevailed upon to revoke this edict, and to reſtore 


women to e e ge . Practinog this art. 
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I think there ws not appear ſolficient reaſon for ſetting 
female Practitioner aſide, provided they are properly inſtructed, 
And not only able to Aiſlinguiſh when there is danger, but 
conſcientiouſly endeavour to avoid it, by ſending for farther 
aſfiſtance in time, Which too frequently i is neglected. This is 
fo far from diſparagement to them, that it makes a neceſſary 
part or their duty, for which they ought to be commended ; 

and berger, when men of the profeſſion are called in, they 
ought not to brow-beat and ſuggeſt hints to their diſadvantage, 
but treat them with becoming civility, and, if poſſible pro- 
tect them from blame; as an injury to their reputation would 
be followed by the loſs of buſineſs, and might affect the in- 
tereſt of a family which ons are induſtrious to maintain, 
RE | 
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bene and A/paſia were the two ſemale proficieats in 
this art, who by their practice and writings were moſt diftin- 
guiſhed and made known to poſterity ; an account of the firſt 
may be found in the Harmonia Gyneciorum, and the laſt is 
particularly mentioned by tins, who has tranſcribed ſeveral 


chapters from her works, relative to the management and de- 
livery of women. 


th 


The progreſs med improvement of; Midwifery 1 may. * add 
from the time of Hippocrates, who practiſed in Greece four 
hundred and fixty years before the birth of Chrift, He wrote 
ſeveral books profeſſedly on. diſeaſes of women under the fol- 
Jowing titles: de Meorbis mulierum; de Super fetatione ; ; de 
Fetus in utero mortui ertractione; ; de V. irginibus et de Sterili- 


bus. Some of theſe tracts are accounted ſpurious, and the 


rather, as it was five hundred years after his death, before thoſe 
works were collected into a body by Artimidorus and Diaſcori- 
des, two phyſicians of Alexandria, i in which ſeveral contradiRtions 
are to be found. | 


Erotion took great pains to point out the true works of 
Hippocrates but makes no mention of the book de Vir- 
ginibus, nor that de Matura Muliebri. Mercurialis alſo has 
placed the books de Matura Muliebri; de Morbis Mulierum, 
and that de Hrerilibus, in the third Claſs, as writings in which 
Hippocrates had no ſhare. 

The 


e 
The medicines recommended by this author are odd and 
indelicate, and his theory extremely erroneous. In the hyſteric 
paſſion, he aſſerts that the womb changes its place, and riſes 
to the ſtomach and heart; ſo that one would be apt to con- 
elude, he had never ſeen its ſituation in the diſſection of a 
human body; otherwiſe, he could not have omitted to re- 


mark its connection to the ſurrounding parts. His doctrine 


of conception was adopted by authors of the firſt rank, and 
adhered to, even till the ſixteenth century; but his method of 
practice deſerves no attention, for it appears by a ſurvey of 


his works, as well as thoſe of the antients in general, how im- 


perfectly the Obſtetric Art was known; ſo that if we 
compare Hippocrates diſcourſing on this ſubject, with the 


fame Hippocrates ſpeaking of diſeaſes, pointing out their 
diſtinctions, and prognoſticating their various events, i/ fuit 


ungquam tam diſpar fbi. In the firſt, he is a ſtranger to 


the ſtructure and functions of the parts appropriated to genera- 


tion and parturition, but in the laſt, is wonderfully ſagacious, 
accurate and juſt; and therefore, as a nice obſerver of Nature 
and a faithful recorder. of her operations, he has ſtood the teſt 


of all ages, and * continues admired and eſteemed to hs 


preſent time. 


Ariſtotle alſo wrote on the ſubject of Midwifery, particu- 


larly on the generation of animals; and though his rules for 
L practice: 
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practice are few and ſcarcely to be regarded, yet in 1 3 
book on this ſubject are to be found ſeveral obſervations wor- 
thy of remark, under the following heads: Of the ſigns of 
puberty in men and women; of the menſes ; the ſigns of con- 
ception, and ſymptoms which happen from thence to the 
time of labor: Alſo the fituation of the Fœtus in utero, the 
child's birth, and of the placenta and funis. He obſerves 
that the conſlitution, both of the male and female, under- 
goes a conſiderable change at the time of puberty, and that 
women who have not the periodical flux are generally barren, 

although ſome have been known to conceive, who never had 

the diſcharge at all. He aſſerts, that women ſuffer more than | 
quadrupeds in the time of parturition ; ; that the Fœtus is nou- 
riſhed by the funis, and naturally preſents with the head ; that 
the period of geftation is various in the human ſpecies, - but 
that animals bring forth at a ftated time, and with their bones 
perfectly formed. But the moſt extraordinary of all his poſi- 
tions is, that blind and lame children, are generated of blind 
and lame parents; from which it is plain he had adopted the 
doctrine of Hippocrates, who aſſerted, that the ſemen is a 
combination of organical particles, derived from the ſeveral 
parts of the body, and that, being aſſociated, they form a 
genitura or rudiments of the Embryo. 


Cornelius 
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| Cernedei Ce Jar, who might juſtly be called The Latin Hip- 
pocrates, is the next author of note; he lived in the reign of 
Tiberius, A. D. 35, and wrote a treatiſe on medicine in the 
Latin tongue, much admired for its elegance of ſtyle; but 
whether he was really a phyſician, or a man of uncommon 

underſtanding, whoſe natural genius led him to ſtudy that 
ſcience, is not certainly known, for he wrote on war and 
agriculture as well as phyſic. In his ſeventh book he treats 
on the diſeaſes of women, and the method of extracting a 
dead Fœtus, but what he lays down is chiefly borrowed from 
the Greek phyſicians, particularly Hippocrates, fo that he is 
rather conſulted as the ſtandard of elegance and true purity 
of ſtyle, than for any thing remarkably inſtructive on this 
_ 


| . Cale of Pergamus, a celebrated Greek phyſician, was born 
A. D. 132, and lived in the reign of Adrian, about fix hun- 
dred years after the time of Hippocrates ; he travelled through - 
ſeveral provinces of the Roman empire, and afterwards re- 
| ſided at Alexandria in Egypt, which was then the moſt cele- 
| brated ſchool of medicine in the world; but at laſt returned 
to his native country, where he died. He appears to have 
been a man of great learning, and a ſubtle diſcerning genius, 
but he was aſſuming and vain-glorious, arrogating to himſelf 
the 989880 honors, and at the ſame time attempting to de- 
| 4 precia te 
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preciate and leſſen the authority of other phyſicians. He is 
allowed to be the beſt commentator on the works of Hippo 
crates, though in his relation of things he is circumlocutary. 
and diffuſe... He wrote ſeveral books on the ſubject of Mid- 
wifery ; namely, one de Semine; de Formatione Fœtus et 
de Uteri diſſectione, where he lays claim to the diſcovery of 
thoſe tubes belonging to it, which were afterwards ſaid to. be 
* ana out by Fallopius. 


To e the 00 antient authors who have written 
on the preſent ſubject, would be tedious and unneceſſary; from 
Galen therefore, down to the time of Paræus, it will be ſuffi- 
cient only to mention thoſe of e note. 


ZEtins, who lived A. D. 380, left a BP” of phyſic 
in Greek, which was tranflated into Latin by Cornarius, and 
printed at Baſil under the title of Contracta ex Veteribus 
Medicina,” the laſt book of which treats fully and judiciouſſy 
on diſeaſes of women. He deſcribes the ſituation, magnitude 
and figure of the uterus, and gives a circumftantial account 
of difficult births; he likewiſe takes notice, that delivery 
may be retarded by the too early rupture, or preter- 
natural rigidity of the membranes containing the child, and 
directs what is neceſſary to be done on thoſe occaſions. His 
cautions againſt violence, when the os uteri is cloſed by in- 


flammation 


( 


flammation, are rational and well adapted to the diſpoſition of 
the parts; in ſhort, though he is little more than a compiler 
from Galen, Soranus and others, he ſeems an author of exceed- 
ing merit and candor, always naming the originals from whence 
his quotations are taken, which in general are judiciouſly choſen 


and well applied. 


This was the ftate of the O&/ferric Art among the Greeks 
and Romans, but when the weſtern empire was invaded and 
ravaged by Goths and Vandals, a barbarous people and enemies 
to the polite arts; the ſeveral ſciences, for want of patronage, 
began to languiſh and at laſt were neglected and forgot. The 
fate of learning in the eaſt was much the ſame ſoon after, for 
the Saracens ſubdued Egypt, and deftroyed the famous library 
at Alexandria, the books being diſperſed by the Calif's order, 


and burnt at the ſeveral Bagnios. But in proportion as learn- 


ing declined among the Greeks, it began to flouriſh among 
the Arabians, who extended their empire over Aſia, Africa 
and Europe, under the Calif 4/mamom Abdalla, who reigned 


A. D. 813, and cauſed the Greek authors to be tranſlated 


into the Syriac and Arabic tongues ; for ſeveral of them were 


fortunately preſerved, although the public library was de- 


ſtroyed. 
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Avicenna, a Mahometan phyſician, was born in Perſia, and 
lived A. D. 1000. He wrote a book called Canon Medicine 
divded into five ſections; in the third he ſpeaks of conception, 
pregnancy and delivery, and alſo the diſorders peculiar to wo- 
men. Though the forceps is ſuppoſed a modern invention, 


he mentions that inftrament, and ſuch | as was is manifeſtly in- 
tended to ſave the child. 


Albueafed an Arabian, is ſuppoſed to have lived A. D. 1085, 
and likewiſe treats on diſeaſes of women : He is remarkable 
for delineating and deſcribing the ſeveral inftruments then in 


uſe; among the reft a figure of the forceps, and of an inſtru- 
ment called Impellens. 


From this period to the year 1200, the Eurepeans, by their 
commerce with the Saracens, became acquainted with the 
ſciences ; hence, the art of phyſic was cultivated, and at laft 
gave riſe to two of the moſt ancient colleges of medicine in 
Europe; namely, thoſe of Sa/er-o and Montpelier, where the 
doctrines of the Arabian phyſicians were principally taught, 
till the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, in the year 
145 4 for at this time the ſeveral learned men fled from 
thence, and took refuge in different parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly in Italy and France, where they carried the ſci- 
ences; and as learning revived, men of genius now began 
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to ftudy Hippocrates and the other Greek phyſicians; and the 
works of Avicenna and Rhafes, whoſe authorities had long 


prevailed, were now juſtly rejected. Thus was the Grecian 


art of medicine reſtored, and by degrees a ſolid ſyſtem of 
PiA eſtabliſhed, by which the cauſes and cure of diſeaſes 
were ' more rationally conſidered, and accurately diſtin- 


guiſhed. 5 oy 5 


e "this cor to b the time of Paræus, the great pro- 
moter of Ol ſtetric knowledge, the general practice of the 
ancients was as follows: If the infant did not preſent na- 


turally they ſhook: the woman and altered. her poſition, a.me- 
thod ſo irrational, that it could anſwer no purpoſe but that 
of tormenting the patient. The operator alſo attempted to 
bring the head to. a right preſentation, but if he failed, he 
then endeavoured. to deliver by the feet; if none of theſe 


methods ſucceeded, it was treated as a dead child. and extracted 


with crotchets ; . but if! it was too large to paſs whole, 7 diſ- 
membered and extracted it piece meal. 


In the year 1 cas Ahoy, a French author, in his twenty- 


8 book, where he treats on generation and the delivery 


of women, entirely rejecting thoſe irrational proceedings of 
the ancients, in all preternatural caſes, exprelsly directs the 


child to be turned and delivered by the feet, which was a 
capital 


. 
capital endeavour towards the advancement of the art; for by 
this judicious method many women were : ſaved, who otherwiſe 
muſt have died undelivered. | 


[1 
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From this time the improvements in Midwifery were many 
and great, both by manual operation and the invention of 
new inſtruments. Guillemeau, who was a ſcholar of Pares, 
alſo wrote expreſsly on the ſame ſubject, and improves much 
on the rules laid down by his predeceſſor: In profuſe flood- 
ings, he orders the membranes to be broken and the pa- 
tient ſpeedily delivered; he alſo takes notice of the rup- 
tured uterus, ſome inſtances of which had fallen under his 
obſervation. The ON 


From the time of Guillemeau, till that of Mauriceau (being 
upwards of half a century) ſeveral uſeful tracts were publiſhed. 
Severinus publiſhed a book on pregnancy and delivery ; and 
in the year 1628, G. Nymmanus printed his difſertation de vira 
Fztus in utero, wherein he proves that the child may ſurvive 
a conſiderable time after the mother's death, and therefore ad- 
moniſhes magiſtrates, and thoſe who have the direction of 
public affairs, to permit the opening of ſuch women as die 
undelivered, in order to preſerve the infant. 


4 
The works of Sennertus, a celebrated profeſſor of phyſic at 
Wittemberg, were publiſhed in the year 1640; in which is to 
be found a valuable practical treatiſe on the diſeaſes of women 
and children; where the deſcription of the ſymptoms appears 
accurate, and the intention of cure is laid down with clearneſs 
and profound ſkill. | 


A. D. 1668, Mauriceau, after much experience at the Ho- 
tel Dieu, publiſhed a book on Midwifery, which came nearer 
to a complete ſyſtem, in what regards practice, than any 
thing which went before it; but his doctrine of conception 
is falſe and erroneous, and his theory vague and irrational, 
though his practical aphoriſms are judicious and excellently 


deduced. 


Various now were the authors on Midwifery ; for Dionic, 


Peu, and Porta“ publiſhed their ſeveral works, and not long 
after, Saviard, who practiſed at the Hotel Dieu, alſo pub- 
liſhed ſeveral obſervations on female diſeaſes and the me- 
thod of aſſiſting in difficult labors. Daventer, a Dutch 
phyſician, printed his book on the art of Midwitery in the 
year 1701, and became eminent by remarking, that the moſt 
common cauſe of difficult labors ariſes from an oblige fetus 
tion of the uterus ; the fallacy of which opinion will be ſhewn 
in the ſubſequent Lectures, Beſides, though this paſſed for a diſ- 
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covery of Daventer's, it was obſerved by De Graaf and 
Winckler long before. Thoſe points of doctrines for which 


Daventer moſt deſerves commendation, are to be found in his 
obſervations on Touching, from which many uſeful indications 
may be taken concerning the event of labor. 


From this time ſeveral detached Pieces Were publiſhed, though 
nothing very conſiderable, till Lamotte's book appeared, in 
which are to be found many judicious obiervations, candidly 
and circumſtantially laid down, and therefore worthy of re- 
mark ; but this author, though a modern, probably knew 
not the uſe of the Forceps, for in laborious caſes, where the 


difficulty is great, he directs the child to be turned and ought | 
by the feet. 


About the year 1721, many curious and uncommon caſes 
were publiſhed by the celebrated Rwuy/ch, and alſo his tract de 
Muſfculo in fundo uteri obſervato, Soon after, Yaterus printed 
his diſſertatio pathologica de utero gravido; and Pugos, in the 
memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris, attempts 
to ſhew a more ſafe and gentle method of proceeding in uterine | 
hæmorrhages than had before been practiſed on ſuch occaſions, 


all which will hereafter be duly conſidered. 


la 
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In the year 1743, Mocrtwyb, a Dutch phyſician, publiſhed 
at Leiden his accurate anatomical hiftory of the gravid uterus, 
which merits the peruſal of all thoſe who purpoſe to ſtudy 
; Midwifery. Levret, a celebrated profeflor of Midwifery at 
Paris, has alſo from time to time publiſhed three volumes on 


the ſubject of Midwifery : In the firſt he treats on that art, 


as demonſtrated on mechanical principles; the ſecond com- 

prehends his obſervations, with the deſcription and figure of 

the different forceps in uſe. The third volume treats on the 
polypus, and deſcribes the figure of his inftruments for tying 
polypoſe tumors of the uterus, in a manner more ſafe and eaſy 
than hitherto known. 


 Rodererus, profeſſor of Midwifery in the univerſity of Got- 
tingen, in the year 1759 printed the ſecond edition of his 
Elementa Artis Obſtetricarie, in which the practice of Mid- 


wifery is conciſely laid down; but as a public teacher, whoſe 


doctrine may have conſiderable influence on thoſe who at- 
tended his lectures, it is much to be regretted, that he ſhews 
an uncommon propenſity to the uſe of inſtruments, even thoſe 
of the deſtructive kind. He alſo publiſhed his anatomical 
tables of the gravid uterus, where ſome of the parts are finely 
delineated. | 


About the ſame time, H. Crantz, profeſſor of Midwifery at 
Vienna, printeda tract de rupto utero in tempore partus, and 
alſo 
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alſo his diſſertatio de re inflrumentaria, in which he gives a 
full hiſtorical account of the different inftruments uſed in 
Midwifery. He aſſerts, that the uſe of the crotchet is never 
required, although they have often been applied; he thinks it 
ought to be deemed homicide, where the head of a living child 
is opened, even though the life of the mother ſhould be in dan- 
ger : and therefore cenſures Rodererus, with uncommon ſeve— 
rity, for inculcating ſuch practice. The author indeed ſhews 
humane attention to the infant, and it would not have been 
leſs commendable, had he been a little more merciful to the 
reputation of his brother Profeſſor. 


This naturally leads us to conſider the % and abuſe of 
Inſtruments, which the paſſion for novelty has multiplied to 
an extravagant number. Some of them, indeed, particularly 
the Forceps, are found to be ſafe and effectual, in preſerving 
the life of the mother and child ; but wherever delivery can be 
brought about by the ſimple force of labor-pains, all inſtru- 
ments are unneceflary and improper ; ſince it would be injudi- 
cious and abſurd to ſubſtitute art, for the performance of that 
which might be better and more ſafely CO by the 
powers of nature 2 4 


Thoſe who are not ſufficiently converſant in practice, from 
motives of fear, which always magnify danger and ſuggeſt 
1 tlie 
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the worſt, are often led to a more precipitate application of 
inſtruments than is neceſſary or conſiſtent with the patient's 
ſafety. On the other hand, there are ſome who exclaim againſt 
all inſtruments whatever, pretending they are dangerous and 
unneceſſary; but it may with reaſon be aſked, whether this 
does not ariſe from vanity or artifice in ſuch declaimers, and an 
endeavour to recommend themſelves to the good opinion of ti- 
morous and weak-minded women, who are alarmed at the very 
name of an. inſtrument, and. had almoſt rather die, than call 
in the aſſiſtance of thoſe who are ſaid to make uſe of them? 
for all ſuch as have candor and ſkill muſt allow, that in- 
ſtruments, particularly the Forceps, are ſometimes ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary towards. the preſervation of both mother and child, 
that he who. either wants dexterity or reſolution to apply 
them, would be deficient in the duties of his office. 


I did intend, in this place to have been more particular on 
the uſe and abuſe of inſtruments ; but as it is firſt neceſſary to 
know the ſtructure of the parts concerned in parturition, before 
we can have a. juſt idea of their application, I ſhall defer what 
is farther to be ſaid on that ſubject, till we come to the Lec- 
tures on laborious caſes; where the different inſtruments will be 
examined, by taking a comparative view of their ſeveral ad- 
vantages and defects; particularly the new Forceps with three 
| blades, hereafter deſcribed and illuſtrated by two copper-plate 
on prints, 


5 
prints, exhibiting the utility of the third blade when the child's 
head is locked within the brim of a narrow pelvis. 
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Moubray, Chapman, and Ould; Gifard, Smellie, and Bur- 
ton, are the principal Engliſh writers on the ſubject of Mid- 
wiſery. Beſides a due attention to many of the authors already 
mentioned, I ſhall hereafter occaſionally remark ſuch new ob- 
ſervations and capital improvements, as have been laid down 
from time to time by the moſt eminent modern Profe rs of 

* in ffickerent parts of Europe. 


Whoever teaches a ſcience, ought to preſent thoſe intending 
to ftudy it, with a clear and comprehenſive view of all its 
branches, and the means moft conducive to a perſect knowledge 
of the whole, Midwifery, reſpecting its operative part, may 
be called an art; but as it comprehends the nature and treat- 
ment of diſeaſes, it ought alſo to be conſidered as a ſcience. 
It may be divided into Theory and Practice: Theory conſiſts 
in a competent knowledge of anatomy and phyſiology, particu- 
larly what relates to generation and the menſtrual flux; aco- 


nomy of the gravid uterus ; the nature of parturition ; and the 
doctrine of difeaſes incident to women and children: The me- 
thod of aſſiſting with dexterity and ſkill in laborious and pre- 
ternatural labors, and acting with judgment in caſes of danger 
or .- 


4 

or difficulty, conſtitutes the practical part. Without a previous 
and diftin&t knowledge of all theſe, no one deſerves the name 
of Accoucheur, for if he ventures to give advice or aſſiſtance not 
founded on rational theory and the eftabliſhed rules of his pro- 
feſſion, he will act like a bungling mechanic, who vainly at- 
tempts to repair a complex machine, without being acquainted 
with the ſeveral wheels and ſprings which compoſe it, or the 
principles upon which its motion depends. | 


From rezard to the ſafety of women, and the public good, 
as well as the credit of the profeſſion, it is much to be wiſhed, 
that none were permitted to practiſe Midwifery, till they had 
given ſufficient teſtimony of their ſkill, by due Examination be- 
fore gentlemen appointed by legal authority, for that purpoſe, as 
uſual in other branches of phyſic and ſurgery. We ſhould 
not then ſind the town and country over-run with ignorant 
pretenders of both ſexes, who impoſe on the credulous, and | 
ſupply their want of knowledge by arrogance and vain-boafting, 
or a, {laviſh ſubmiſſion to the obftinacy or avarice of old women 
and nurſes. | 


Where humility is joined with ignorance, it ſhould rather ex- 
cite pity than indignation ; but it is truly obſerved, that thoſe 
who are moſt deficient in underſtanding are leaſt able to perceive 


it ; and ns of WES up by diligence and application what 
I 1 they 
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they want in intellect, they are generally, of all others, the moſt 
ſelf- conceited and preſuming. Did the evil reſt with ſuch un- 
worthy members of fociety, it might be paſſed over in ſilence ; 
but when it affects the immediate ſafety of ſuch as intruſt 
them with their lives, it cannot be too ſeriouſly repreſented, 
or too openly expoſed. Hence it muſt appear an act of mani- 
feſt injuſtice to the public, and a real injury to thoſe of the 
medical profeſſion duly qualified, whenever profeſſors are pre- 
vailed upon to ſign certificates for ſuch as are not qualified 
at all. 


The patient's life more immediately depends on the operator's | 
{ſkill in this, than any other branch of phyſic or ſurgery ; and 
therefore it is the indiſpenſable duty of every one who engages 
in it, to render himſelf duly qualified. He ought not to 
ſuppoſe, that a courſe or two of Lectures negligently atten- 
ded, is ſufficient for this purpoſe, and that he may then ſet out 
in practice with reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs ; on the contrary, 
after obtaining a rational theory, he ſhould have Frequent op- 
portunities of practice, without which he will never acquire 
dexterity of hand, or that reſolution and firmneſs of mind, ſo ne- 
ceſſary in all caſes of danger and difficulty. Inſtead of this, his 
behaviour will be timorous and confuſed, and no one can rea- 
ſonably expect to engage the confidence of others, who ap- 
parently diſtruſts himſelf. Such conduct will always ſubject him 
to cenſure, and where another of the profeſſion is ſent for, and 

2 performs 
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performs what he himſelf is unable to do, it will degrade his 
character and injure his reputation. 


The force of habit is ſo remarkable in the difficult operations 
of Midwifery, that it may be truly ſaid, 1s Pradlice which 
makes perfeft ; for the hand gains ftrength and dexterity in pro- 
portion to its uſe, and the mind being familiar with danger, be- 
comes more circumſpect and deliberate than before z whereas, 
fear enervates the hand, deſtroys recollection, and puts the 
thoughts into confuſion, | 


Whatever knowledge a man may poſſeſs, or however reſpec- 
tably he may appear in his profeſſion, he has a right to regu- 
late his conduct by the rules of true policy, and to pay due at- 
tention to his own intereſt ; but this is not to be done by ti- 
morous and time-ſerving deportment ; not by chiming in with 
the prejudices of the people ; by being in league with nurſes 
and ladies women, or paying compliments to the wealthy and 
great at the expence of truth ; not by impoſing on the igno- 
rant with pompous and pedantic jargon, or aftoniſhing the 
vulgar with miraculous and pretended cures ; but by principles 
directly oppoſed to all theſe. If ſuch artifices degrade the 
meaneſt of mankind, ſurely they are unworthy of men profeſ- 
ſing a liberal ſcience, whom no intereſt ſhould prompt to baſe, 
and ignoble proceedings, even could they be ſuppoſed to eſcape 


detection and contempt. 
| „ The 
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1 
The privi'ege of attending a public Lying-in Hoſpital has 


long been wanting in this great metropolis, to perfect ſtudents 


in the true practical knowledge of Midwifery ; and it affords 
me much pleaſure, that I have been able to obtain this ſingular 
advantage for my pupils at the WEsTMINsTER New LVYINOG-IN 
HoseirtaL ; where near five thouſand women have already 
been delivered under my direction; and where an additional 
number will now be admitted, by order of the Governors, in 
conſequence of new ſubſcribers, benefactions, and legacies | 


ſince its firſt inftitution. 


The utility of permitting ſtudents, when duly qualified and 
under proper regulations, to attend Public Hoſpitals is ſo ob- 
vious, that this cuſtom was adopted in France many years 
ago, and is now allowed in other parts of Europe. Such 
privileges manifeſtly tend to the improvement of Midwifery, 


and therefore will be productive of univerſal good, by extend- 


ing the benefits of that art to different parts of the kingdom, 
where thoſe ſtudents may hereafter chance to refide; and 
who, from ſuch previous advantages, will be duly qualified 
in dangerous caſes to give their aſſiſtance with judgment 
and dexterity. Henee, many women, the rich as well as 
the poor, will be preſerved, who otherwiſe might have fallen 
victims to the 9 or inſullciency of unſkilful practi- 


tioners. 


It 


2 
It was owing to the wiſe and early inſtitution of Lying-in 
Hoſpitals in Paris, and to the peculiar advantages and im- 
provements ariſing from them, that ſtudents in Midwifery 
formerly reſorted thither from other nations; but though this 
Art is no where more rationally now taught, or more judici- 
ouſly practiſed than in London; it muſt be confeſſed that we 
were at firſt indebted to the French for many of its capital im- 

provements. 


Nothing will more redound to the public good than humane 
attention to the health and well-being of the induftrious poor. 
A man of this profeſſion by his advice and timely aſſiſtance, 
may often adminifter relief and comfort to the afflicted, and 
even preſerve life. To thoſe who are bleſſed with ſympathy 
and benevolence of heart, this will afford the moſt exalted 
pleaſure, eſpecially where ſuch aſſiſtance is given to women 
in the hour of their diſtreſs, who are to be conſidered as the 
weaker ſex, and unable to help each other. 


At ſuch times, none, who are worthy to be called men, 
will deſert even the pooreſt of them; their nerves are ftrung 
to the ſame ſenſations of pleaſure and pain as thoſe of the 
rich; they are formed of the ſame materials, and ordained to 
the ſame end. Let us look back to our own origin, and we 
ſhall find that once we were parts of themſelves; for we 


ſprung. 
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ſprung from their bodies, we were nouriſhed by their blood, 
and ſhould have periſhed in the very commencement of our 
being, had we not been ſuſtained, nurſed up, and cheriſhed 
on their tender boſoms, and protected by their unwearied 
care. 


It would be cruel to take fees of thoſe who ſuffer from 
the extremes of poverty and pain, eſpecially where Hoſpitals 
are wanting for their reception; even a trifle, ſcarcely of be- 
nefit to the receiver, would be more than they could ſpare, 
who earn their daily bread with the ſweat of their brows, 
and are often unable to ſupply their needy families with the 
common neceffaries of life ! bi 


When we come to conſider the office of an Accoucheur, 
we find it attended with great fatigue of body and anxiety 
of mind. His patience will often be put to ſevere trials by 
the obſtinacy and caprice of thoſe under his care; by the petu- 
lance and ſelf- ſufficiency of ignorant nurſes, or the malignant 
whiſpers of malice or envy. The life of the patient and his 
own reputation are depending, and where the event is fatal, 
he will frequently meet with undeſerved cenſure and the moſt 
illiberal treatment; eſpecially, among the lower claſs of peo- 
ple, who, being ſwayed by prejudice and vulgar errors, judge 
without reaſon, and condemn without mercy. This will render 
| I | by | 5 
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his attendance irkſome and tedious; but as long as human 
nature continues what it is, he muſt expect ſometime; to 
meet with ſuch unwelcome behaviour. The tongue of ſlander 
is as much at liberty as the tongue of truth, and ſince it is 
not in his power to prevent the firſt from proclaiming injurious 
falſhood ; his principal happineſs will be to act in ſuch man- 
ner as not to deſerve it; and being thus conſcious of having 
done his duty, that will afford him conſolation which nothing 
can take away. 


Beſides theſe qualifications, there are others no leſs neceſ- 
ſary for the Accoucheur, in common with the reſt of his pro- 
feſſion. Every one is a judge of his appearance and deport- 
ment, though not of his ſkill; the method of pleaſing, as far 
as it is conformable to the principles of honor and rules of 
good breeding, ought therefore to make no inconſiderable 
part of his character: Of this the celebrated Hoffman was 
ſo ſenſible, that he publiſhed his Medicus politicus, and Bohninus 
alſo wrote de officio medico; but what has been laid down on 
that ſubject by the late Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, is preferable 
to the reſt; having delivered his ſentiments with becoming 
freedom, and the zeal of a phyſician honeſtly ſolicitous for the 
credit of his profeſſion, and the advancement of true medical 
knowledge, 


Q Whoever 


0 
Whoever practiſes Midwifery, ought to be ſober, patient, 
and diſcrete, polite and eaſy in his addreſs, and of a modeft 


and humane diſpoſition ; yet poſſeſſed of ſo much reſolution 
as not to be alarmed or diſconcerted in caſes of the greateſt 
danger. At all ſuch times, he ſhould duly conſider and de- 
liberately attend to the ſymptoms and circumſtances before 
him, taking care to proceed with the diſtinct exerciſe of his 
judgment and reaſon, as a few grains of error, or proper 
diſcernment, in extreme danger, may turn the ſcale for life 
or death. When the patient's ſituation is truly alarming, 
and the event likely to be fatal, her relations and friends 
ſhould be appriſed of it; and where the operator finds the 
caſe ſingularly perplexing, another of the profeſſion eminent 
for his candour and ſkill, ought to be called in; but, whether 
in conſultation or ſpeaking to the attendants he ſhould 
deliver his opinion with clearneſs and prudent caution, avoid- 
ing all ſuch pedantic phraſes and myſterious terms of art, as 
are fitter for conjurors than men of ſcience, He ſhould avail 
himſelf of no illiberal methods, or attempt to filch a good 
name at the expence of another's reputation; but in all 
things, as becomes a man of honor and true benevolence, 
endeavour to promote the good of ſociety without often- 
tation, to ſupport the credit of his profeſſion without pride, 
and to practiſe condeſcenſion without artifice or meanneſss. 


Whatever 


1 
Whatever aſſiſtance women may at this time require ſhould 
be regarded with the utmoſt delicacy; their ſituation being 


only ſuch, as it has ever been and ſtill muſt continue accord- 


ing to the ſtated laws of Nature, But, to inculcate what muft 
be obvious to all men poſſeſſed of a ſenſe of their duty, and 
the common principles of humanity, would be an unneceſſary 
waſte of time. Should one in a thouſand be found of a dif- 
ferent character, ſurely, it would be inconſid erate and unjuft 
to cenſure the whole profeſſion, for the delinquency of ſo ſmall 
a part. It is not ſufficient to ſay, that thoſe who practiſe 
Midwifery have frequent opportunities of acting diſhonor- 
_ ably; for if the means of violating their faith and honor could 
be proved the cauſe of doing ſo; all n | tial confidence would 
then totally ceaſe, and mankind in general, as well as they, 


would of courſe be immoral and baſe, ſince there is no ſtation 


or department in life which does not daily afford opportunities 


of becoming vicious. 


The Plan which I prepoſe to follow, in the enſuing 
 Courst of LECTUREs, is exactly conformable to the order 


of particulars laid down in my SYLLABUS, which I have there- 
fore here annexed as a SPECIMEN of the whole, 


of 


From thence Gentlemen, it will appear, that I mean not 
only to lay before you, the 122 and Practice of Midwifery, 
2 N according 
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according to the Doctrines of the moſt eminent modern Pro- | 
feſſors of that Art, but alſo to expatiate largely on the Na- 
ture and Treatment of the various Diſeaſes incident to Women 


and Children, whether acute or chronical, being a branch of 
medical ſcience highly important, yet of all others moſt im- 
perfectly known to thoſe who are young in the profeſſion. 
I ſhall likewiſe add ſome general Reflections on what is called 
clinical Practice, and ſhew the utility reſulting from it, in the 
cure of Diſeaſes; as well as the great advantage of examin- 
ing the morbid appearances in ſuch bodies as are occa- 
3 directed to be opened at the Weſtminſter Lying-in 


In ſhort, I ſhall Þay the utmoſt regard to whatever is 
moſt uſeful in practice and endeavour to preſerve ſuch a re- 
gular ſucceſſion of circumſtances, as tends to render the fol- 
lowing CouRsSE or LECTURES as clear and inſtructive as 
my abilities will allow. Here I muſt requeſt, that thoſe who 
do. me the honor to attend as &-pi/s, will take down their 
Notes with ſuch care, as neither to diſcredit themſelves or miſ- 
repreſent me. They will do well to conſider, that their 
future gain, and advancement in the world will chiefly de- 
pend on the rank they may hold in their profeſſion, for ad- 
dreſs, dexterity and ſkill, and that thoſe qualifications can only 
be attained by aſhiduity and application. 
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The early reading of Books, during their attendance at 
Lectures does not ſeem eligible, for it often miſleads the 
ſtudent, and gives a falſe bias to his judgment: It will firſt 
be requiſite to acquire true Principles of the Science, with 
a competent ſhare of prackical Knowledge, and with ſuch 


guides to direct, he will be leſs liable to error, in adopt- 
ing many things, which ought to have been rejected, as ex- 


ceptionable. 


To conclude; the great importance of the Science of Mid- 
wifery, whether conſidered in a moral or political view, is 
ſufficiently evident; and was its utility only confined to the 
Preſervation of women and their tender offspring ; that alone 
would effectually recommend it to all good and ſenſible 
minds; but, by a review of its ſeveral advantages, it ap- 
pears a neceſſary Branch of Philoſophy as well as Phyſfe; 
the public Adminiſtration of Juſtice, under certain cir- 
cumſtances, calls for its aſſiſtance; and even the Cauſe of 
Religion itſelf has been promoted by its extenſive influ- 
ence. It may, therefore, be truly ſaid, that the Obſtetric 
Art contributes to the good of ſociety, and the general 
intereſt of mankind, in a manner ſuperior to all other ſci- 
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I ſhall now, gentlemen, . treſpaſs no longer on your 
time; for I preſume it will evidently appear, from what 
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has already been ſaid, that all thoſe who propoſe to ſtudy 
Midwifery, and to become deſervedly eminent in their pro- 
feſſion, ought principally to avail themſelves of practical 
Knowledge, founded on a previous rational Theory; and 
not indolently content themſelves with that ſuperficial and 
imperfect method of being inſtructed, which has hitherto | 
ſo long prevailed; to the danger of the patient, the diſ- 
credit of the ſcience, and the injury of their own repu- 
tation. . 
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On the THEORY and PRACTICE of 


Wd; D w. 1 F E . 


INCLUDING 


| The Pathology or general 7 8 of acute and chronic Diſeaſes incident to 
omen and Children, with their T reatment and Cure, 


755 * * For the clearer Demonſtration of operative Midwifery (whether ſimply 

7 the Hand, or Application of Iuſtruments) the ſeveral Methods of aſ- 
ſiſting in laborious and preternatural Labours, will not only be deſeribed 
according to the moſt approved modern Practice, but likewiſe diſtinctly 


| ſhewn by an artificial Repreſentation of each difficult Caſe, upon Machines 


of a new Conftrudtion. 


The Wale will be illuſtrated by ſuch Auatomical Preparations as are ap- 
I to each Lecture; with various Obſervations, extraordinary Caſes, 
and neceſſary Cautions; but particularly, by real Labours. 


By." 7. 0:8 N E MMM. D. 
Member of the Royal College of Phyſicians, LonDox, 
© and PHYSICIAN to the —_ 
WESTMINSTER EY. FN G:- 1'N* HOSPITAL, 
At his Houle in Craven-Street | in the Strand. 


LONDON, A. D. 1782. 


Seon. 
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FuE Students who attend theſe LECTURES, for their more expeditious 
1 and effectual Improvement, will be admitted Pupils at the Weſtminfler 

Lying-in- Hoſpital, and afterwards receive a 2 Certificate of their Quali- 

fication and Attendance; — a Privilege unuſual e 7 2 7 

Ixpence of attending the firſt Courſe = =» = 4 Guineas—and 

For every future Courſe - - - - = - 2 Guineas 


Ten Guinea ] Ten Guinea Pupils will be entitled it to attend the Lectures for the Space 
Spe: of one Tear, or until they are duly qualified; they will alſo be admitted 


Pupils at the Hoſpital for fiv. Months, where they will, have frequent Op- 


portunities of extenſive Practice, and of being preſent at laborious. and pre- 
ternatural Caſes, or wherever there is Danger and Dyficulty. 


Pupils haringY Thoſe who want ſafficient time to wait for Inſtructions, in the uſual 


| extra Privile- Manner, will be allowed an Additional Number of Labors, with other Ad- 


ges. 


vantages tending to qualify them the ſooner ; ; on pay ing in Proportion for 
ſuch Extra Byn ileges. 


| Houſe-Sur- 14 An Hoſpital- Aſiſtant to Dr. "IE! will be aleikead for /. ir, or three 
J Months, and entitled to Extra en Vis. % 4:5 


He will attend the Lectures as a perpetual Pupil, 950 be allowed a double 
ſhare of Labors, ſo as to render him expert and judicious in the Art of 
Touching, upon which his future Succels will greatly depend 


He will not only be ed the Priv ilege of being preſent at all preter- 
natural and laborious Caſes; but alſo have the advantage of ſeeing the 


treatment of the various Diſeaſes incident to Lying-i in Women, namely, 
thoſe of Ciala- bed Fever, * Conoul 2 fois, &c. 


He will be bene to examine the 3 nn of bodies 


opened at the Hoſpital, with a View to illuſtrate the Cure of ſuch Diſ- 
eaſes as were imperfectly underſtood; and alſo to take clinical minutes of 
ſuch remarkable Caſes as occur during the time of his attendance. 


* * The terms of 1 at the Hoſpital may be known by perſonal 
Application to Dr. LEAKE; and likewiſe of recelving Houſe- Pupils in 
Craven- Street. 

2 | | | The 


Ferr 
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The Winter Courſe of Lectures will begin the firſt Monday in Ofober, 
and continue for one Month, from time to time, throughout the Vear, as 


advertiſed in the Public Papers. 


The Pupils being introduced at the Hoſpital, in rotation, accor- 


ding to the date of their commencement at Lectures, fuch as enter their 


Names early will attend Labours ſo much the ſooner, and have more 


Time and Opportunity to ſee the Variety of Practice in laborious and preter- 
natural Caſes, &c. | | | 


Before the Eftabliſhment of This Hoſpital, in which near Five Thouſand 


TVomen have been delivered; it was extremely diſagreeable to attend La- 


bors at a great diſtance, among the Jowe/? Claſs of People, in Garrets and 
Cellars, where a number of Pupils were obliged to attend the ſame Patient; 


From the indecency of this Method, they were often expoſed to Inſults, 


and for all their Trouble, could acquire no true Practical Knowledge ; 
becauſe, where ſo many were preſent at the ſame Labor, beſides the con- 
fuſion it occaſioned, only one of them could properly be ſaid to deliver the 
Patient; and as they only touched her by turns, not one of the whole 
Number could exactly know the natural Progreſs of the Labour from beginning 
to end; on the contrary, every Pupil, after his Introduction at this Hoſpital, 
is called fingly to the Labors, and attends her with the ſame Decorum as if 


. ſhe was a private Patient of his own. Ts 


Hence it muſt be evident, that a Certificate of Attendance at this Public 


Hoſpital will carry with it much more Credit and Conſequence than that 


of being called to caſual Labours only. 


Female Pupils may be inſtructed, and ſoon duly qualified for their 047! 
Practice, by being allowed to reſide in the Hoſpital. FEI 


Farther Particulars may be known at the Doctor's Houſe, or at the 


WESTMINSTER LYING-IN HosPITAL, near the Bridge; which is commo- 
 diouſly fituated for the Attendance of Pupils, in a middle” Space between St. 
Thomas's, St. George's, and St, Bartholomew's Hoſpitals. 


8 For 
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Us E of the APP ARATUS. 


For the clearer i of. Oberative Miduifery, the  ſave- 
ral Methods of aſſiſting in Difficult: and Preternatural Labors, 
will be artificially repreſented on Machines of a new Con- 
ſtruction, according 10 the moſs improved Modern Practice. 


iT is here neceflary to ſay ſomething on the Deſign of that Apparatus 
intended as an ati cis Suhhhitule for the rent Bodies of We omen and Chil- | 
dren. 

In the Pradical Part of Midwifery, thete is a kind of Damen required, 
which can never be taught by Deſcription ; --- nothing but Practice itſelf 
can adapt the hand of the Pupil to the taly and Judielous Performance of 

the ſeveral Operations in this Art. 5 

Before any one is admitted to practiſe on living Subjects, ha ht firſt 
to perform Operations on artificial Bodies, ſo naturally conferufled, as to 
correſpond wich the feveral Parts concerned in Parturition. But as bad 
Machines are ſo far from being ſerviceable, that they do much harm, 

by miſinforming the judgment of the Student, and giving him a falſe 
idea of Nature, in the Touch, Figure, and Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Parts; 

] was induced to beſtow no {mall labor, and expence on that Apparatus, 
upon which I artificially repreſent the ſeveral Operations of Midw ifery ; 
having for many years been making Alterations 187 e in it, as 
upon Trial I diſcovered its Defeats. | 

| By the Uſe of this Apparatus, each. di rat Cafe is reduced to He. | 
Niation, which will afford the Student ſacl ſolid 4 54070 knowle | 
as cannot be forgot ;---from thence he will become acquainted ' with t 
Poſition moſt conducive to a ſpeedy delivery, and acquire Dexterity 2 
Skill in applying the different In/iruments uſed in difficult Labors; but par- 
ticularly, in preternatural Caſes, where the lite of the patient depends upon his 
dexterity and {kill, he will learn the method of turning the Child with more 

eaſe to himſelf and ſaſety to the mother, by means of an artificial Uterus of 

a new Conſtruction, which contracts progreſſively and uniformly on the 
body of the Infant, and acts on the hand of the Operator, with different 
degrees of force, ſo as to give him ſuch ideas of real difficulty as preſent them- 
ſelves in Nature, and in a Manner not ſutherto demonfirated 119 any other 
Apparatus i in Europe. 

* .* Gentlemen who have already attended Leclures, and are deſirous of 
farther graclicul Improvement will be allowed to attend the Hoſpital in the rſt. 
Courlte, I 
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ak oUNT of the Io Weſtminſter New Lying-in Ho oſpital, 


inſtituted A. iy 1765, and ſupported by Volun- 
tary Subſcription. 


The Right Honorable LADY NokTH, Patroneſs, 
Right Honorable Lox D GROSVENOR, Preſident. 


Duke of Rutland, | | | Hon. Charles Fox, 
Hon. William Hervey, © Vice-Prefidents. 4 Major General Boyd, 
Hon. Themas Greſvenor, | James Scawen, Eſq. 


TN the Year 1765, Dr. Jonx LxARE purchaſed a Piece of Ground on a 


Building Leaſe on the Surry Side of Weſtminſter Bridge, and afterwards 
preſented to the Pablic the Original Plan for the inſtitution of this Hoſ- 
ital, 

N Being honored with the patronage of ſeveral Gentleman of Ray and 
Diſtin&tion, and favored by the Aſſiſtance of his Friends and the Public, 
which he is deſirous moſt reſpectfully to acknowledge; he at laſt had the 
Satisfaction of ſeeing this charitable Deſign carried into Execution, after the 
repeated Exertion of his utmoſt Endeavours to that End. 

The Inſtitution of this Charity is principally deſigned for the Relief of 
thoſe Childbearing Women the Wives of poor induftrious Tradeſinen or 
diſtreſſed Houſekeepers, who, either from unavoidable Migſortunes, or the 

Expence 
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Expence of maintaining large Families, are reduced to real Want; and alſo 
for the immediate relief of indigent Soldiers and Sailor“ Wives; but a Re- 
preſentation being made to the Governors of the many ſevere Hardſhips 
which unmnarried Women undergo, who. on that Account are rejected elſe- 
where; they have unanimouſly reſolved to receive ſuch as are found to be 
Objects of real Want, and for whom particular Wards are appropriated ; 
not doubting that this Reſolution, which is ſounded in Humanity, will meet 
with the Countenance and Approbation of a generous and diſcerning Pub- 
lic; many melancholy Inſtances having occurred where unfprtunate Wo- 
men overwhelmed with Shame, and deſtitute of Hope, Money, ogFriends, 
have been driven to Deſpair by ſuch complicated Miſery, and were tempted 
to deſtroy themſelves, or murder their Infants, True Charity admits of 
Repentance and opens her benevolent Arms to every Species of 
Wretchedneſs. „ | 

This Hoſpital from its general Utility, having hitherto met with great 
Encouragement from the Public; it is hoped, by the Governors, that the 
Nobility and others, as well as Gentlemen of Rank in the Army and Navy, 
will follow the laudable Example of thoſe, by whoſe generous Munificence 
the Building was raiſed; being One Hundred Feet in Front, and large enough 
to contain Seventy Beds. 5 "ed 


Dr. LREAk E attends in all Caſes of Danger or Difjculty ; and will alſo 
ive Advice every TursDAY at the ſaid Hoſpital, to ſuch Out-Patients as 
_ preſent themſelves for Relief in the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to Women and 


Children. | 

Beſides near 5900 Women relieved in this Hoſpital, many have been 
delivered at their own Habitations, and others recommended for Advice as 
Out- Patients, to whom proper Medicines were diſpenſed, Gratis, according 
to the Exigence of their ſeveral Complaints. 


Subſcriptions are received at Meſſ. Drummonds and Co. Bankers, Char- 
ing-Croſs, and by the Weekly Board every Tue/day at the Hoſpital, near 
Weſiminſter- Bridge, where a printed Account of this preſent State of the 
Charity may be had at large. 8 | EE 
Dr. John Leake, 


Phyſicians | 
tothe Dr. James Ford, 


Hoſpial. : 
Dr. Richard Huck Saunders, 
Mr. Poignand, Surgeon, 
Two vi/iting Apothecaries, and 
A Matron. 9 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


N Hiſtorical View of the Riſe, Progreſs, and preſent State of Mid- 
witery ; ; with the Theory and Practice of the ancient Writers. 


General Account of the Doctrine, Writings, and 1e of 


the moſt eminent Modern Profeſſors of Midwifery; particularly, thoſe 


who now give public Lectures on that Science in different Parts of 
Europe. 


| The Means moſt condiveive to a 1 Keie of the Theory and 
Practice of Midwifery. 


Qualification and Deportment of an Acceucheur. 


T LECTURE 
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AEG r UR E II. 


Anatomy of the Female W. with a Deſcription of the Far. Situa- 
tion and Connexion of the ſeveral Bones of which it is made up, viz. 
Os Sacrum, Coccyx and Oſſa innominata, with their Ligamens, Car- 
tilages, and ſurrounding Mulcles. 


Diviſion of the Offa innominata into their ſeveral Bones, viz. 


Thum, 
Iſchium, & 
Pubis. 


The Dimenfions of a well-formed Pelvis at its Brim and Bottom ;—its 
Extent from Side to Side, and from the poſterior to anterior Part; with its 
poſterior, anterior and lateral Depth. 


Figure of its Cavity, and the Difference between a well-formed and 
a, Ported Pelvis; alſo the Marks which diſtinguiſh the Male .from Pemale 
Pelvis. 


Cauſes of a diſtorted or Narrow Pelvis, and its dangerous Conſequence 
to Chiid- W Women. 


Of the Shape, Structure, and different Diameters of the Fœtal Cranium ; 
with the Adv antage of knowing the relative Proportion of the Infant” 5 Head 
zo the Pelvis, as it paſſes through its Cav: ity in different Directions. 


Remarks on the Wa Connexion of the Bene compoſing the 


9 9 55 s Scull different from the Adult, ---and how correſponding with 


the lutenti on of Nature in facilitating the Child” s Birth, 


LECTURE 


1 
L EU TU 
Of the Female Organs of Generation, viz. 


dots 


Meatus Urinarius, 
n | Cloris, 


& Nymph. 
cHymen, 
Vagina, 


| Os internum 
Internally \ & Uterus - 


| Fallopian Tubes, 
LOvaria and Ligaments. 
Veſica-Urinaria, 


5 Contiguous Parts, 0 Rectum & Perinæum. 


Figure of the Uterus in its Virgin State, and after Pregnancy; and of the 
gradual Deſtention of the Fundus and Cervix Uteri at different Periods of 
Geſtation. 4 | | | 


The ſeveral Parts will be ſhewn in SI Nature, with Phyfiological OB 
vations on their Structure and Uſe. 


L E W TUR 0 


Of the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to the Organs of Generation, and Methods 
of their Cure, viz. 


Prolapſus Vaginæ & Utert,---their Nature and Treatment. 


Of Peſſaries invented and recommended for the Relief of the above Com- 
plaints, — their pernicious Effects. | 


Stone in the Bladder,--its bad Conſequence to Women in Labour. 
Painful Symptoms thence arifing---how relieved, 


I | Of 
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Of Ruptures in general, and of a 133 Species of Hernia peculiar to 
Women. 


The retroverted Womb,---its Nature and Treatment, 


Imperforated 7 and —_— ins for its Cure. 


of the Menfirual Flux. 


Various Hbpotheſz: laid down by Phyſiologiſts to account for that ex- 
traordinar y Phænomenon. | 


Of the Change produced in the female nnn, at the Age of Pu- 
berty. | | | 


Þ 
— Menſes in their morbid State, viz, when irregular, obſtructed, or 
| too large in quantity. | 


Of the deviating Menfes, 


Ceflation of the Mebſts, and Diſorders from thence ariſing. 
ren 
Of Chlorofis, Hyfteric Alſſections, and Furor Uterinus, 


Fluor Albus; how diſtinguiſhed from Gonorrhæa virulenta, Menſes 


decolores, or Diſcharge of an Ulcer in the Womb; with their ſeveral 


Cauſes, and Method of Cure. 
Dropſy of the Ovaria — its Nature and Event. 


Of the cancerous Womb; Schirrous and Cancerous Breaſt, and 
Effects of Cicuta; Vegeto mineral I ater, and other Medicines 1 in thoſe Diſ- 


orders. 


Of 
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Cm} 
Of Sterility or Barrenneſs, with its ſeveral Cauſes, as relative to both 
| Sexes; and of the Means moſt conducive to remedy ſuch Defeats, _ 


L E G TU Mk: 


Of Generation, 


The ancient and modern Doctrine of Conception, and various Opinions 
advanced by different Authors on that Subject. 


Genitura of the Ancients, — ce) 
The Oviparous Syſtem of Harvey, Malpligius, and De Graaf ;--- Animal- 
cular Syſtem of Hammius, Leewwenhoek, and Hartſoker, and corpuſcular 


organical a of M. Buffon. 


Of the impregnated Ovum, and its Deſcent into the Uterus by the Fal- 
lopian Tube; with the progreflive Order in which the ſeveral Parts of the 
Embryo unfold themſelves in Magnitude, and Figure, from Conception to 
to the time of Birth. 


1 and Oviparous animals, their Analogy conſidered in the 
manner of their Production. 


Equivocal Generation ;---exploded by the Experiments of Redi, 
Of Twins, Surperiantonnn, — Conceptions, and Moles. 


8 Fœtuſes, AS Production of Monſters; with Remarks on 
the Caſes mentioned by Licetus, &c. 


The Term of Uterine Geſtation, 


U LECTURE 
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rn which follow 44 heir various Cauſes, and palliative 
Method of Cure. 


Signs of cdl diſtinguiſhed from obſtructed Cataminia, the 
encyſted Dropſy, or other equivocal Marks of Pregnancy. 


Nauſea, Vomiting, and Longing for unnatural Subſtances, 


Of the Hemorrhoids, Coſtiveneſs, Anaſarcous Swelling of the Legs, 
Cough and Difficulty of Breathing; and alſo the ſeveral Diſorders ariſ- 
ing from Diſtention of the 8 and Compreſſion of the Viſcera, in the 

laſt Months of Pregnancy. 


ene and Cure of the Gonorrhæa Virulenta, and Lues Venerea, 
during egy. ö | 


Of Abortion from a Fault of the Mother's Conftitution ;— Diſeaſes of 
the Fœtus, or preternatural Conformation of the Uterns ;—from inordinate 
Paſſions of the Mind ;---external Violence, or any Cauſe which occaſions a 
Separation of the Placenta from the Uterus. 


Hbortion,--moſ frequent 1 in the three firſt Months of Geftation: 8 
why ? 


Remedies moſt effectual in preventing or relieving the —— of 
Abortion. 


Obſtruction of Urine, at the latter End of Pregnancy. 


Rules and Cautions for the Conduct, and 2 of Women during 
the ſeveral periods of Pregnancy. 


LECTURE 


„ 
1. Wi C T U R ee 
Of the: F 


Situation of the Feetus | in Utero, and Parts peculiar to it, viz. 


Pact ind its 83 and of the Quantity, Quality and Uſe of 
the Liquor Amnii, or contained Waters, 


Funis 88 or Naval /String, — Cry of its Veſſels traced to heb 
Origin, with their ſeveral Connexions and Dependencies reſpecting the 
Mother and Child. 


3 Circulation of Blood in the Fœtus; and of the Foramen 
Ovale, Canalis arterioſus and Ductus Venoſus. 


Of the Allantois and Urachus. 


Difference between the Fœtus ad Adult,, and of the Change produced 
in the firſt, by the Effe& of Reſpiration. 


| Moſt effe@uual Means of recovering Children, born apparent dead. 
Experiment to diſcover, whether the Infant was fill-born or deſtroyed 


after the Birth; with neceſſary Cautions in Reports to Mies or in Caſes 
of Evidence againſt the accuſed. 


* * The ſeveral Parts peculiar to the Fœtus, will be demonſtrated by 


Anatomical Preparations. 
L i T0 ‚ N 


Signs which precede or aecompany true Labour. 


Of the Nature. Cauſe and Effects of Lake Pains, and "I Force 
of the Uterus in its gravid State. 
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Method of Touching in the firſt Months df Pregnancy, and at the time mJ 
Labour, with the Information thence ariſing, viz. Whether the Woman 
is with Child or not; and whether in danger of Miſcarriage; alſo what 
Changes of the Os Uteri indicate Labour, and diſtinguiſh true Pains from 
thoſe which are ſpurious ;---how to —_— the one and relieve the other. 


| The great Advantage of being ir converſant i in the Art of Touch- 
ing, and truly diſtinguiſhing: the preſenting Parts; ; with Cautions and Re- 
marks in doubtiyl Cafes. 


Gradual Dilatation of the Os Uteri, by 1 the TY — or 
Preſſure of the Child's Head. 


Too early Sous of the Membranes and Diſchanis's of the Waters. 


Preternatural Strength or Rigidity of the e and how the 
Progreſs of Labour may be retarded in ſuch Cales; with the Methods 


to remedy thels Inconveniencies, 

Signs of a dead Child. + 

The bad Conſequence of haſtening 18 unſeaſonably i in natural Caſes, 
and Danger of Delays, or of giving Junulating Medicines, where the Child | 


preſents ir in a wrong Poſition. 
een . 
Diviſion of Labours, viz. Natural, Difficult, and Preternatural. 


Poſition of the Patient moſt conducive to a ſpeedy b in che 
ſeveral Kinds of Labour; and the Methods practiſed in different Countries 


on that Occaſion. 


*.* A natural Labour attificially repreſented on the Apparatus, (in a 
Manner not — efefted) * 2 the gradual Dilatation of 
| e 


. 


the Os Uteri and Protruſion of the Membranes, with their alternate Di/en- 
tion and Relaxation, as the Pains come on, and go off, 


Rupture of the Membranes and Evacuation of the Waters exactly imi- 
tated, 5 | 


+++ An artificial Demonſtration of the IVomb's progreſſive Contra®! on as 
the Child advances in the Birth. | 


Manner how the Child's Head preſents to the Birth in natural Caſcs,--- 


the turns it makes in paſſing through the Pelvis; and likewiſe of garding 


the Perinæum from Laceration. 
| Ould's Obſervations, reſpecting the Poſition of the Head, in natural Cafes. 
Force of Preſſure on the Infant's Head exemplified by an artificial Fetns, 
ſo conſtrued as to allow of the ſame Motion in the Bones of the Cranium 
as that of the real Child. ; 
Of Tying and Cutting the Funis, and extrafing the Placenta; with Re- 


marks on the Conduct of Animals in the Diviſion of the Funis; and like- 
wiſe on the Orbicularis Muſcle in Fundo Uteri, as deſcribed by Ruyſch. 


Of the Placenta preſenting looſe, or adhering to the Os Uteri,---the 
Cauſe of Uterine Hæmorrhage.— How to act in ſuch Caſes for the Preſer- 
vation of the Mother. 


The Method of diſcovering, whether there is a ſecond Child or not, 


* X LECTURE 


© 


ECT UR-E . 
Of Difficult Labors, where extraordinary Aſſiſtance is required, 


The various Cauſes of difficult or laborious Caſes ; particularly, Weak- 
neſs of the Patient and Abſence of her Pains ;--- Anxiety of Mind, Floodings, 
or other profuſe Evacuations ;---A narrow or diſtorted Pelvis,---Rigidity or 
preternatural Conſtriction of the Paſlages,--- Induration of the Os Uteri, or 
wrong Poſition of the Child's Head; its being too 3 over oſſified, or 
dropfical. 


General Rules how to aſſiſt in the Various kinds of Laborious Caſes, 


Daventer*s Sentiments on Obliquities of the Womb conſidered, and re- 
futed. | 


Method of Practice when the Birth is ; retarded by twiſting of the Funis 
round the Child's Neck. 


The Uſe and Abuſe of I»fruments; with a comparative View of their 
Advantages and Defects, reſulting from their Mechanical Structure, Action 
and Manner of Application. 


Of Pai Iyn's and Levrets long Forceps, and allo of thoſe recommended 
by Smellie, Se. 


The Vectis or Lever invented and uſed by Roonhuyſe.— Its Uſe. 


++ Deſcription and Uſe of the Author's New Forcees, with three 
Blades, in which the mechanical Powers of the Forceps and Lever are com- 
bined, and their Utility demonſtrated and confirmed by the concurring. Teſti- 
monies of FOREIGN PROFESSORS, | in Letters to the Author. 
a * 


LECTURE 


(17 ) 
L E CT U « = 


| Of the Vertex 


---.- Fontanelle 


3 2 preſenting. 


+++ A difficult Labor repeſented, by an Artificial Woman and Child, 
ſhewing the Method of applying the Forceps, and other Inſtruments, in the 
ſeveral Poſitions of the Child's Head. | | 


Levret's Method of Prattice when the Face is to the Pubes. 

Methods of diſcovering the Narrownelſs of the Pelvis, and poſition, or 
extraordinary Bulk of the Child's Head. | 
Application of the Forceps, and Ex- 


Practical Rules and Cautions in the 
traction of the Head, | 


Caſes where the Forceps cannot be ſucceſsfully applied, altho* the Head 


preſents. 85 
Of the particular Caſes which require Inſtruments, and the time their Ap- 
plication becomes abſolutely neceſſary for the Preſervation of the Mother. 
Symptoms denoting immediate Danger. 


Crotchets and Perforators, --- in what Caſes their Application condemned 
by Crantz of Vienna, Redererus, Profeſſor of Midwifery at Gottingen, 
cenſured by the above author for inculcating their frequent Ule, | 


Of the Terebra Occulta, Long Sciffars and Scalpel Ring; with the Man- 


ner of opening the Child's Head, when too large to pals, and the Life of 
the Mother is in Danger ;---how to extract it ſafely by the Forceps, Crotchet 


or Tire-Tete of Mauriceau, | | 
+: 15 LU NE 
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HET U RE. 


Of prete? natural Labors, where the Child is to be turned and brought by 
the Feet. | h 


Method of turning the Child. 


Mechanilal Knowledge applied to the Qpeention of Turning the Child,--- 
how ufcful. 


The dangerous Conſequence of too much Violence or injudicious Aſſiſt- 
ance in the above Caſes. 


Ruptured pon, fatal to the Patient. 
Practical ler and Cautions in the various kinds of preternatural Caſes. 


Remarks on the Inſufficiency, and Impropriety of a Glaſs Uterus, in "Y 
Ae the Manner of turning the Child, in Twin de or other- 


wiſe. 


+þ-+ The ſeveral Kinds of preternatural Labors will be artificially repre- 
ſented on Machinery, according to che moſt approved modern Practice. 


renn 
The Method of delivering when the Feet, Knees or Breech preſent. 


How to aſſiſt where the Child preſents with the Breech, and cannot lafely 
be turned and brought by the Feet. | 


Practical Rules to be obſerved in the above Caſe, 
Of the Blunt Hook and its Application. 
+4+ A Breech· caſe artificially repreſented. 


Of the Child lying acroſs the Nerus, and preſenting with its Back, 
Belly, or Sides,—the aſſiſtance neceſſary on ſuch Occaſions. 


LECTURE 


e 
LEO TUR 


Of the Rs Unbilicalrs preſenting before the Child's Head, and Danger 
of i its Compreſlion in the Paſſage. 


| +++ The Method of delivering where the Arm or Shoulder preſent, arti- 
ficially demonſtrated by the Apparatus: on which is allo repreſented the con- 
tractive force of the Uterus on the Body of the Infant. 


Tranſverſe Poſition of the Arms between the Hind-head and Pubes, 
where the Child is brought F — 


Of the ſafeſt an moſt expeditions Methods of extrafing the Head when 
detained by the Narrownefs of the Pelvis; and the Danger of 3 or 


too much Violence on that Occaſion. 


The Manner bf e the Child's Head when ſeparated from the 


Body and left in Utero; with the Uſe of Amand's N et, Terebra Occulta,, 


Tire-Teèete or Farceps. 


LEG T-U üͤ 
Oft the Delivery of Twins or Plurality of Children, and the Extraction of 


their Placentæ; with Remarks on cutting and tying the Funis ol the firit= 
born n 


The Birth of Monſters, and Extraction of falſe Conceptions, Moles. or 
Polypoſe Tumors of the Uterus, 


Obtervations on the Section of the Sun . 5 pubis, ſucceſsfully perfor ned 
at Paris by Sigault, and recommended by M. Le Roy, as a Subſtitute for 


the Cæſarian Operation, 


Of the Cœſarian Operation; with Remarks on the Caſes mentione] by 
Roſſetus and others. 


2. - LECTURE | 
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Of Uterine Henorrhoges, "Wi Hons, and acute Fevers in the State of 
Pregnancy. 


Of 7 loodings before Delivery, from external Viekns 
Paſſions of the Mind, or any Cauſe which will preternaturally encreaſe the 


Momentum of the Blood, 


Floodings after Delivery---from violent Extraction of the Placenta, 
Diftention of the Womb by a ſecond Child, or Want of its due Contrac- 
tion, from general Weakneſs of the Solids. 


4 


Convulfions their various Cauſes and Medical Treatment. 


Practical Commentaries on ſuch of the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, Mauri- 
ceau, &c. as relate to the Diſeaſes moſt fatal to Women. 


L ECT URE XIX 


me * Women aſter Delivery 3 Nai then neceſſary, and 
Means moſt conducive to their Recovery. 


Of the Maladies ſometimes conſequent. of Delivery, viz, After- pains, 
Inflammation, Contuſion, or Rupture of the Uterus. 


ien of the Bladder, or Perinazum ;---and of the Applications ne- 
r! in the Intention of Cure. 


Obſtruction, or Incontinence of Urine, and Methed of paſſing the Catheter. 


| _ Inverſion of the Womb, and Prolapſion of the Rectum. their Cauſe and 
Cure. 


Of the Lochia, "FM obſtructed, or redundant! in Quantity; and Effects 
of Op1ates or other Medicines in the above Caſes. 


General Obſervations on 1 the Nature and Treatment of obfrufled Lockia. 


4 LECTURE 


( 21 ) 
L r E xx. 


1 1 on the Nature and Cauſe of the acute, epidemical | 


Fever, peculiar to Women after Delivery, commonly called the Child. bed 
Fever; --- with Clinical Obſervations and Remarks towards the moſt eltectual 
Methods of its cure. 


Of the Milk Fever, and Inflammation or Abcels of the Breaſts. 
. Toned Applications for repelling the Milk — - pernicious and why. 


Miliary Eruption, Diarrhza, or other 1 8838 the Milk 
Fever or Obſtruction of the Lochia. 


Coloftrum or firſt Milk ; its Qualities and Effects on the ſucking Infant. 


Of the Nature and Secretion of the Milk; — how rendered medicinal to 


the Infant. 
Evacuations neceſſary at the End of the Month. 
L EGT U 
The Treatment and Regimen of new. born Infants. 


Diſorders in general attending the fir 2 State of Infancy, and the moſt 
approved Methods of their Cure. 
Of Fractures and Damen, and a Species of Hydrocele * to new= 


born Infants. 


Mould-k ſhot Head. 

Hydrocephalus, and 

Spina Bifida. 

Hare Lip, --- 
— of the Tongue, or 
Obſtruction of the natural Paflages. 


| Of the 


of 


Hernia Congenita 
Or I&erus Infantum 
Dentition, and | 
Dyſentery. 


. Tinea, 1 
Of J Apthæ, and 
5 Cruſta LaQea. 


LEET.VR 


Acute and l Diſeaſes, in 1 


fancy; - their Pathology and Method of 0 


U Smili-phe, and the Artificial Metho 
L by Inoculation. 
Of 1 
Tuſſis Convulſiva, and - 
LEpilepſia Lantug. 


f Rickets, 
| Atrophia, and 
Of < Diſorders ariſing from Worms. | 
Scrophula. 
Lues Venerea, and hereditary Diſeaſ 


Practical Cautions refieſting the the ind1 
ters, and Opiates, in Difeaſes of Children. 


Directions for the Choice of a Net- 
from her Habit of Body and Quality of N 
lation of her Diet in Diſorders incident to 
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3 incident to the Jecond State of In. 
thod of Cure. | 


CT 4 


ial Method of communicating that Diſeaſe 


rms. : 


Ay Diſeaſes. 


ie the indiſcriminate Uſe of Bred, Bli * 
Children. | 


a Wet-Nurſe --- Indications to be taken 
ality of Milk; with Rules for the Regu- 
cident to the Child. 26 
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DESCRIPTION and USE 
OF THE 
NEW FORCEPS 
WITH THREE BLADES. 


HE Forceps uſed in MiDwiFERY may be conſidered as an Inſtrument conſiſting; 

of two Levers, which act in contrary Directions from one common Centre or 
Fulcrum, where their Blades unite, and are ſuſtained by each. other; conſequently,, 
their Power on the Body. to be moved will be in. Proportion to the Length of their 


Levers or Handles. 


H. Crantz, Profeſſor of Midwifery at Vienna, and Leuretof Paris, both obſerve, that 
when the Child's Head is wedged within the Bones of the Pelvis, (capite incuncato) 
it can ſcarcely ever be extracted by the common Forceps recommended by Smellie, 
becauſe of their Shortneſs ; and as their Blades are only curved in one Direction, when- 
ever it happens that the Hind-head is forced over the Smphiſis Pubis, it cannot then 
be got hold of within the Curve of their Blades, which being only applied along the 
Ears in a ſtreight Direction, are therefore apt to ſlip downwards over the Face, and 
foil the Operator in extracting the Head: This will the rather happen, becauſe they 
are made zaper towards the Points, which will diminiſh their Surface of Contact on 
the Head, and prevent them from taking a firm Hold; ſo that they are leaſt 
ſerviceable in thoſe very Caſes where they are moſt wanted, — that is, where the Pelvis 
is narrow ; for it muſt be allowed, of all. Difficulties, that which happens from 
the above Cauſe, is by far the moſt inſurmountable Obſtacle to the Child's Birth, 
| ſince it can only be overcome by very ſtrong Pains, which compreſs the Head, and. 
force it to conform to the bony Paſſage. 


The Short Forceps may indeed be effectually applied when the Child's Head is 
low in the Pelvis; but where that is the Caſe, artificial Aſſiſtance is ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary, the principal Difficulty being then over; becauſe the Head is now deſcended 
through a narrow, indilatable, bony Paſſage, the Brim of the Pelvis, into a wider 
Cavity which is dilatable, namely, the inferior Segment of the Pelvis. But ſhould 
any Difficulty ftill remain, it will now be removed by the Concurrence of two 
Cauſes ; viz, the inferior Parts of the Pelvis will gradually dilate and give Way to. 
the Preſſure of the Head, which at the ſame Time, will be ſqueezed into a longi- 


tudinal Form, and therefore its tranſverſe Diameter, in reſpect to the Paſſage, will 


2 become 


=O 7 


become condderabi] leſs; both which Cireumftances have a manifeſt Tendency to 
facilitate the Birth. 


I know that the epd le of Forceps: is „ eee to by ſome, till after 
the Head has got below the Brim of the Pelvis, on the Suppoſition that the Force 
applied to bring it down, would prove-injurious to the: Mother, But the violens 
and long continued Compreſſion of the ſoft Parts, viz. the Vagina and Neck of the Blad- 
der, &c. when ſqueezed between the Head and Bones of the Pelvis, will be much 
more liable to endanger the Patient.—Since Inſtances may be found where a Mor- 
© tification of thoſe Parts was the Conſequence, and where the Child by the Force of 

extreme Preſſure was alſo born dead; of two Evils, An the leaſt is to be 
choſen. | 


I would afk ſuch, what they would do, when the Head is wedged within the bony 
Paſſage, and wilt not advance by the ſtrongeſt Pains * Conſequently, where the Patient 
is in danger of dying undelivered, eſpecially if other dangerous Ns oa occur; 
as intermitting Pulſe, coldneſs of the Extremes, Paintings, &c. | 


Under ſuch preſſing Circumſtances, they muſt either open the Head of a living 
Child; — uſe the long, double curved Forceps, or ſuffer the Patient to die undelivered e 
we have already ſeen that Delivery in ſuch Caſes cannot be effected by the Short 
Forceps, and to open the Head of a living Infant, before every other Expedient had 
been tried in vain, would ſurely be deemed rafo and unnatural Practice 


In Caſes, therefore, extremely laborious, when the Head is large, — the Peliis 
narrow, or both; — — where the Patient's Strength is exhauſted by Uterine He-- 
morrhage, —— where ſhe is ſuddenly attacked with Convulſions, Faintings, or other 
alarming Symptoms, and conſequently, where the laber Pains would be inſufficient to 
bring forth the Child; the long, double curved Forceps, hereatter deſcribed, may be 
uſed with great Safety and Advantage, either. with or without the Lever er third: 
m_— as Occaſion may require. 


When the Fore-head' preſents to the Os Sacrum, and Hind- head to tbe Pubes, 
the long Axis of the Head interſects the ſhort Axis of the Pelvis, and therefore, 
theſe Parts may be conſidered as zwo Elipſes or Ovals crofſing each other; — a Poſi- 
tion of the Head very unfavorable to the Child's Birth. Here the Blades of the 
Forceps are to be applied along the Ears, and we are directed to tuin the Face to 
one Side, ſo that there may be a ge Al Coincidence between the Shape of the Head: 
and Cavity of the Pelvis : but this cannot always be done without much Violence 
beſides, when it is wedged within the Brim, we cannot always be certain of its. 
exact Poſition, and therefore, ſhould it happen to be turned the wrong Way, the 
Difficulty will be increaſed; conſequently, there will oſten be a Nec efity of bringing 
tu along as it firſt preſented. — * as is the Caſe, a very capital Inconvenienco, 

in 


( 23 J 


im every kind of Forceps, will occur; for when they are thus applied on the 
Sides of the Head, the more it is there compreſſed by the Action of the Blades, 
the more will the Hind-head be forced over the Pubes, and the Fore-head again 
the Sacrum, which will {till add to the Difficulty, and conſequently it cannot 
be extracted in this Manner, without great Violence both to the Mother and 
Child :—This Circumſtance has happened to me in Practice ſeveral Times, par- 
ticularly in two laborious Caſes, where the repeated Application of the Blades at the 
Sides of the Head proved ineffefual ; and dangerous Symptoms appearing, I was afraid 
of farther Delay, and therefore, introduced them at the Sacrum and Pubes, that is, 


on the Face and Occiput, and extracted the Head with Eaſe at the firſt Effort; the 


Patient, during the Operation, being placed on her Side. 


As this Succeſs was plainly o ing to the Compreſſion of the longeſt Axis of the 
Head, it firſt fuggeſted to me the Hint of applying Ferceps with three Blades, one: 
of which may be occaſionally uſed as a Lever, which will act on the ſame Prin- 
ciple as that of Roonbuyſe, by Means of which, he is ſaid to have practiſed with 
ſo much Reputation and Succeſs in Holland, that De Yſ/chex and Jan de Paol,. 
(two Phyſicians of Amſterdam) purchaſed it as Secret, for a conſiderable Sum of 
Money, and afterwards publiſhed ir for the Good of Mankind: "Tis only a. 
fimple Lever, made of tempered.Steel, which, in laborious Caſes, is directed to be. 

aſſed up between the Pubes and Hind-head, in or er to bring down the laſt. 
below the Symphy/is Pubis,—this it will often effectually do, but notwithſtand- 
ing its ſeeming Simplicity; its uſe may be attended with the utmoſt Danger; for 
as the Symphyſis of the Pubes is tlie Centre from which it acts, and the reſt- 
ing point upon which the whole Streſs is laid; whenever much Force is ap— 
plied to bring down the Head, (Action and Reaction being the ſame) the Vagina, 
Neck of the Bladder, and nervous Parts, may be ſo violently bruiſed, as to oc- 
caſion Mortification, or even the very Symphyſis of the Pubes might happen to- 
give Way. 


To remedy this Inconvenience, which is the principal Objection to the Lever, 
I. have, for ſome Years-paſt, in my LE TURES on Midwifery, recommended an 
Inſtrument conſiſting of three Blades, being, in Fact a Pair of long Forceps with a 
double Curve, and. the Addition of a Lever, which may. be applied without the- 
leaſt Danger of hurting the Mother; for here the Fulcrum of the Lever is removed 
from the Pubes io the junction of the two Blades, which not only may be made to 
act as a Pair of Forceps, but at the ſame time afford a firm refting Point for the 
third Blade, by Means of a ſmall Pivot, or central. Pin, placed at the under Side. 
of the lower Blade. | | | 


After the Introduction of the Blades of theſe Forceps at the Sides of the Child's 
Head, this Lever is to be paſſed up between the. Occiput and Pubes; and as 
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the Pelvis there forms an Arch, and is alſo extremely ſhallow ; by inclining the 
Handle towards the Perinzum, it may be introduced without the leaſt Degree of 


Violence or Difficulty. 


This additional Blade or Lever applied immediately to the refiſtmg Point or Occi- 
put, where it reſts at the Pubes, will not only effectually ſhorten the Head, and 
detach it from the place of its Obſtruction, but will alſo prevent the Forceps from 

ipping ; for if they tend down towards the Face, the Lever, which is fixed at the 
Hind-head, and ſuſtained at the Junction of the Blades, muſt be drawn down 
with them, and conſequently the Head alſo will ſtill be more brought into the 
Center of the Pelvis, and more eaſily extracted; which may be better underſtood 
by referring to the third Figure in the Copper Plate. | 


The Blades of theſe Forceps are broad at their Extremities where they graſp 
the Head, and being reflected towards the Pubes with à curvilinear Sweep, they 
not only correſpond more aptly with the Direction of Paſſage than the common 
ſhort ones; but alſo take a much more firm and extenſive Hold of the Hind-head, 
where it reſts at the Brim: Belides, as their compreſſive Force on the Head is 
more uniform, there will be leſs Danger of lacerating the Perinæum: They will 
alſo be leſs liable te hurt the Patient, for, they lock at a greater Diſtance from 
the Os Externum ; neither will they keep this Part ſo violently on the Stretch; 
for their Blades near the Junction, are much cloſer together than in the common 
Forceps ;—the Diſtance in the firſt being only two Inches from Blade to Blade, but 
in the laſt, three Inches and a Quarter. | SE 


The Curve of the Blades from their Junction to their Extremities is in Length 
ſeven Inches and an Half, and from thence to Extremities of the Handles, five 
Inc hes and an Half, in the Whole thirteen Inches; ſo that independent of the Lever, 
and admitting they are uſed alone, conſidering their Length and the Effet of their 
double Curve, they will in all Caſes be found preferable to the common Hort Forceps, 
with a ſingle Curve. But notwithſtanding the prevalence of Novelty in moſt Matters; 
new Truths are ſometimes hardly ſufficient to combat our old Errors; ſo difficult is it 
to diveſt the Mind of Habit and early Prejudice. That the Ignorant ſhould not be 
able to comprehend is not more to be wondered at, than that the Blind ſhould miſtake 
his Way; but there is leſs Excuſe for thoſe who pretend to Candor and Piſcernment, 
yet obſtinately ſhut their Eyes on Conviction, TEA 


The Lever is about twelve Inches and an half in length, and in its outſide Centre, 
which fhould be made with a PROIECTI NG ANGLE, to give it greater power of 
action, are placed two ſmall depreſſions, for the reception of the Pivot on the 
lower blade with a ſuperficial Groove between theſe depreſſions, ſo as to allow 


it to be paſſed higher or lower as occaſion may require. 
| In 
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In ſhort, theſe two mechanical Powers of the Forceps and Lever thus combined, 
will mutually affiſt each other, —For the Lever will not only prevent the Forceps 
from ſlipping, but will alſo h ten te Head, and bring it down below the Arch of 
the Pubes into the Centre of the Pelvis, by which Means it may be more eaſily 
extracted. On the other Hand, the Forceps will afford a reſting Point to the 
Lever, from which it may effectually act without any Sort of Injury to the Patient, 
ſo that we have the Advaniages of both Inſtruments without the Defects of 
either. 


To thoſe who have ſeen the Liſtrument, and Manner of its Application, this 
Deſcription would perhaps have been ſufficiently plain and obvious; but leſt it 
ſ10uld be imperfectly underſtood by others, I have added 7:vo Copper-plate Prints 
to repreſent it more clearly, being deſirous of making it uſeful to the utmoſt of my 


Power. 
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Several of theſe Forceps having been made in a bungling, immechanical manner, and 
very unlike the original Pair, from zohence the annexed Print is taten; Gentlemen of the 
Pro feſſion are requeſted to direct the Inſtrument- maker to be particularly careful on that 
Account, and order them to be made of tempered Steel inſtead of Iron caſe-hardened, 
which will always bend and defeat the Purpoſe of their Application.—The Lever /þ uld 
be made more ſtreight, and its Angle, where the two Holes are, ſhould be more project- 
ing; theſe Holes are alſo too deep, and the Pivot at the Function of the Blades is 
generally too ſhort, ſo as to prevent the Lever from having ſufficient Power of Aion, 


The Blades of the Forceps have hitherto been made too ſhort and ſlender ; they have 
alſo wanted* more breadth at their Points, and Depth in the Curve where they fboxld 
graſp tbe Head. The Blades, when locked, ſhould aimofl touch at their Points, and only 
be covered with Leather high as the Fork. | 


London, 
Craven-ftreet, Strand. 
September, ad, 1782s 
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EXTRACT of a LETTER from Monſ. D. H Gallan- 
dat, to Dr. Leahke, relative to his New Forceps. 


Monfeur | „ | 3 
Monfieur Joun LEAKE, Membre du College Royal des Medecins de 
Londres, &c, a Londres. | 


E me flatte que vous excuſerez Vimportunite d'une perſonne qui, ainſi 
que vous Monfieur, conſacre fon tems et ſes forces a Vexerciſe de fonc- 
tions dans leſquelles il ne s'agit pas moins que de veiller a la converſation de 
nos ſemblables. Oui, Mouſier, Poſe m'affurer que vous ne prendrez pas 
mon hardi:fle de mauvaiſe part, puiſque c'eſt la reputation diſtinguee dont 
vous jouifez a fi juſt titre qui y donne occaſion. Voici de quoi il s'agit: 
Jai la avec un ſingulier plaiſir le diſcours preliminaire que vous avez pro- 
nonce le 4 d'Ocobre dernier, a Pouverture de votre Cours d' Accouchemens, 
a la fin du quel j'ai vu avec la plus grande ſatisfaction la deſcription & la 


figure d'un nouveau Forceps a trois branches, de votre invention; et comme 


i me paroit que cette troifieme branche peut Ctre fort utile dans certain cas, 
Jai d'abord pris la reſolution de me procurer cet Inſtrument, tant pour en 
faire Peſlai que pour le montrer dans mes cours publics ; mais attendu Pig- 
norance de nos couteliers, et la difficulte qu'il y a pour leur faire ſuivre ex- 
actement le deſſein, Jai cru que le plus court et le plus ſur ſeroit de m'ad- 
drefler directement & l' Auteur. Je vous prie donc, Monſieur, davoir la 

bonte de faire faire le dit Forceps ſclon la deſcription que vous en avez 

donnee, & de me le faire parvenir par celui qui aura l'honneur de vous re- 
mettere cette lettere & qui aura ſoin de payer l'inſtrument. Vous m' obi- 
gerez infiniment et vous me rendrez un ſer vice qui meritera toute ma recon- 

noiſſance. | 7 : 
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Je vous prie d'agrèer mes offres de ſervice dans ce pays ci ou je vou drois 
etre en tat de vous prouver les ſentimens de la parfaite eſtime et de la con- 
ae diſtinguèe avec laquelle j'ai Phonneur d'etre. 


MON SIE UR, 


Votre tres humble & tres obeiſſant Serviteur, 
DAVID HENRY GALLANDAT, 


Fleſſingue en Lelande Membre de I acad. imp. des curieu de la nature, 

ce 10 Avut 1774. treſorier de la ſocietè Zelandoiſe des ſciences ; 

| | demonſtrateur danatomie, de chirurgie, & de 
Part de accouchemens, d Fleſſingue. 


_ C'eſt mon addreſſe, en cas que vous ayez la bonte de m'honorer d'une 
reponſe, ce qui me feroit un ſenſible plaiſir. 


— 8  Tluſing in Zealand, Auguft 10, 1774. 


FLATTER myſelf you will excuſe the importunity of a perſon who, 
like yourſelf, Sir, devotes both his time and abilities to the exerciſe of 
duties, the object of which is of no leſs importance than the preſervation 
of our fellow creatures. Yes, Sir, I dare ſay you will not be offended at the 
liberty I have taken, fince the diſtinguiſhed reputation you ſo deſervedly 
enjoy has been the occaſion of it. Here follows the matter in queſtion. 
] have read with ſingular pleaſure the introductory Lecture which you gave 
on the 4th of October laſt, at the opening of your Courſe of Midwifery ; 
annexed to it I have ſcen, with the greateſt ſatisfaction, the figure and deſ- 
cription of a new Pair of Forceps with three Blades, of your invention; 


and as it appears to me, that that third Blade may be very uſeful in par- 
ticular 
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ticular Caſes, I was directly determined to get that Inſtrument, with Inten- 
tion both to make trials of it, and to ſhew it at my public Lectures; but 
owing to the Ignorance of our Cutlers and the Difficulty there is to make 
them take an exact Copy of the Model, I thought it the ſhorteſt and beſt 
Way to apply directly to the Inventor, I thall, then, be much obliged to 
you, Sir, if you will be ſo good to get me a Pair made according to the 


Deſcription you have given of them, and ſend them me by the Perſon who 
Will have the Honor to preſent you this Letter, and pay for the Inſtru— 


ment. In doing this, you will render me a Service which will put me 
under an infinite Obligation. 

Accept, I beg, my Offers of Service 1n this Country, where I ſhould be 
very happy to have it in my power to ſhew you the Senſe of that perfect 
Eſteem and diſtinguiſhed Confideration with which I have the Honor to be, 
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Your moſt . al moſt obedient Servant, 
. I. GALLANDAT, 


Member of the Imperial Academy of natural Philo- 
fophy, and Treaſurer of the Zealand Society of 
Sciences; Demonſtrator of Anatomy, Surgery, 


and Midwifery. 


FE was 
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Twas honoured with the following Letter in the E nglifſh Language, 
from M. Chauſſier, Surgeon, at Dyon in France. 


| DEAR SIR, Dyon, Burgundy, Jan. 11, 1776. 


WII H great Pleaſure I received your very obliging Letter, and to 
you my true thanks are due. 

By Means of our French Ambaſſador I ſend you my Friend's Book 
on Utermme Hemorrhages : The Author, at page 171, has mentioned the 
Tranſlation of your excellent Work, and exactly repeated your own 
Words on Ligatures, and afiringent Medicines, and alſo at page 181, 
where he laments that your ingenious Obſervations were not {ſooner 
known. | 
At preſent, I prepare my We to be printed ſpeedily, but ſhould | 
be glad to know, whether there is a new and enlarged Edition of your 
Book, as J fee indicated by the Engliſh Catalogue. 

1 have alſo the Deſcription and Uſe of your new Forceps, which I pur- 
poſe to add to your Practical Obſervations. 

My Friend, Mr. Leroux, preſents to you his Salutation, and ſhall 
be happy to find his Book worthy of your Approbation. — If I can 
render you Services in this Kingdom, I beg you to command me, and 
allow the high Reſpe& with which I am 


D E AR SIR, 
Your moſt obliged and obedient Servant, 


F: CHASaS1E RK: 
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Extract of Leiters from C. M. T hop, Efq. Surgeon to the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and Councellor at the Court of Peterſburg, to Dr. Leake, on the 
Subject of the New Fe orceps, tranſlated from the German Originals in his 


Poſſeſſion. 


S IR Peterſburg, May 6, 1 rf; 

HE Efteem I have always entertained for your Perſon and Abilities, 

and the Gratitude I owe you, require, before every thing, that I 
return you my humble and ſincere Thanks for all the Favors received of 
you, during my Stay in London, when 1 had the Pleaſure of attending 
your public Lectures, as well as of frequenting the MWeſtminſten Lying-in 
Hoſpital, under your Direction; and alſo for the Honor you have done 
me ſince my Abſence, by ſending me your New invented Forceps with Ares 


Blades. 
I muſt confeſs, Sir, when firſt you "RIGS" me the Model of theſe 8 


the Invention appeared more curious than materially uſeful: I conſidered it 
as a complex Inſtrument, the Application of which, for that n magght 


be liable to Difficulties, 
Theſe were my Sentiments when I received this Inſtrument, and until I 


experienced it's Utility, in two Caſes, where, I am ſure, without the Affiſt- 


ance of the ?hird Blade, it would have been impoffible for me to deliver the 
Mother. 

In the firſt Caſe, the Patient was a healthy, ſtrong young Won who 
on former Occafions, had eaſy Labours; yet, here it ſo happened, that after 
the Diſcharge of the Waters, the Child's Head remained firmly wedged 
within the Pelvis. In this Situation the Woman had been in ſtrong La- 
bour during three Days; and when I was called, on Enquiry, I found- 
her Pains ccaſcd for near twenty-four Hours: She was extremely weak 


and exhauſted, It was not without — trouble I diſcovered that the 
| | back 
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back part of the Head had been forced over the Offa Pubis. All my 
Endeavours to bring it into a more favourable Poſition proved ineffectual; 
the Uſe of Smellie's Forceps alſo proved unſucceſsful. 

Here, Sir, for the firſt Time, I experienced the great Excellence of your 
New Forceps, and that anz could 1 the Utility of their third Blade, 
or Lever. 

In the ſecond Caſe, the Auic 00 the Head was in a ſimilar Situation, 
only with this Difference, that the Fore-Head was forced over the Bones 
of the Pubes. In the firſt Cafe, by Means of your Forceps, I was en- 
abled to fave the Mother, and in the ſecond, both the Mother and Child; 
for which Reaſon 1 cannot * _ very much preate d with your In- 
vention. 

Knowing, Sir, your Candor and Indulgence I flatter myſelf with Hopes, 
that you will not take amiſs what I have here mentioned, regarding the 

Prejudiĩces I at firſt conceived of your New Inſtrument, ſince I now willingly 
confeſs I was then very much miſtaken. This is often the Caſe, when we 
truſt to Opinion only. | 

Prompted by e you have, b Means of this New Inferument, 
endeavoured to ſave the Life of the Child, where others have not ſerupled 
to deſtroy it, as a Thing unavoidably neceſſary. How beneficial would it 
be to Society, if every one would follow your Example; and if Prejudice, 
Ignorance, and Vanity would no longer hinder ſome Men of the Profefſion 
from examining with een, and Attention whatever is new and 
uſeful? © 

But what do you ; thinks of thoſe who endeavour to perſuade the Pub- 
lie of their Abilities to deliver Women in all Caſes of Midwifery, without 
the Aſſiſtance of any Inſtrument whatſoever ? Not to mention ſeveral par- 
ticular Caſes where all Authors agree, that Inſtruments are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary; I am of Opinion, that even the moſt natural Caſe, under certain 
Gircumftances, as Floodings, &c. may require their Uſe ; particularly the 
Forceps. Of this Jam fully convinced, by a Caſe which lately occurred 
to me: It was in a ſtrong young Woman, with a well formed Pelvis, in 
her firſt Lying-in, The Patient's Strength. was 10 totally exhauſted, by 
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being put too a upon Labour by an Agnorant Midwife, chat although 
the Child's Head was conſiderably advanced, the Pains were inſufficient to 


terminate the Labour. I found the Patient motionleſs, and almoſt dead, 


her Extremities being. cold, even near her Body, with hardly any Pulſe or 
Reſpiration. I was under the Neceflity of uſing the Forceps; but not- 


withſtanding I Loos tran the Patient in a few Minutes, ſhe died ſoon 


after. 1 2 5 
Is not this a proof that even be Bag natural Caſes, where the Strength 


is exhauſted, ſometimes require Inſtruments; and if ſo, how much more 


requiſite will be their Uſe in deformed Perſons, where there muſt be ſill 
greater Difficulty ? | 


I cannot conclude without ſending you a very particular Caſe, hich I 
believe deſerves Attention, as I do not remember any Author who has 


mentioned that Operation which I practiſed with Succeſs. 


By the Cale I here incloſe, together with three accurate Drawings, of 


which, Sir, I beg your Acceptance, you will perceive that the Head of a 


big Child was torn from the Body, and left behind in a narrow and diſtorted 
Pelvis : Two ſkilful Accoucheurs was! er laboured. 1 in Vain for ſeveral 


Hours to extract it. 


When 1 was called for Aſſiſtance, the Ceſarian Operation was 6; 


but, by a ſucceſsful Attempt with an Inſtrument, in the Manner mentioned 


in the Caſe, and the Figure of which I here ſend you, I n the Head 
away, and delivered the Patient in a few Minutes. 


1 ſhould be extremely glad to be favoured with your Opinion of the dif 


ferent Caſes I have here incloſed, and am, with mil Eſteem. 


S I R. 
| Your moſt obedient Servant, 
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| Holland, Hague, Nov. 12, 1776. 
34S 1 R | 
| I Do not doubt but you will be much ſurprized to hear I am ſo near, and 
that in a few Weeks I hope to have the Pleaſure of ſeeing you in Lon- 
don. At Leiden 1 had the Satisfaction of being in Company with Dr. 
Brand, a very able and experienced Accoucheur, much eſteemed by all the 
Profeſſors of that Univerſity. Among other Things, your New invented 
Forceps became the Subject of Converſation, He told me he had not yet 
ſeen that Inſtrument, but had heard much of it, and that ſeveral Caſes had 
occurred to him, where he had been obliged to uſe a third Blade taken from 
another Inſtrument, in the Manner of your Lever, and that he particularly 
remembered, two Inftances where he had been ſucceſsful and was able to ac- 
compliſh what, without ſuch a third Blade would have been utterly im- 
poſſible. 

In one of theſe Caſes, indeed, he cauſed a depreſſion of the Bones of the 
Head, which notwithſtanding all his Endeavours, he could not raiſe, but 
which, in a few Days, diſappeared of itſelf and the Child was then alive 
and well. | 

He wiſhes to have a Pair of your New Forceps, and much approves your 
Invention of adding a third Blade. I hope to find you well on my Arrival 
in London, and remain, with the utmoſt Reſpect, 


SIR, 1 
Lour moſt humble Servant, 
C. M. THE ODE. 


Dr. Leake is informed by Dr. IWedenberg of Stockholm, that the De- 
 fſeription of his New a. is trariflated by Dr. Kronits, Phyſician at 


Berlin, 
Cc DEAE 
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DEAR SIR, Thetford, Norfolk, Auguf ”, 1781 
FLATTER myſelf, the following Caſe will afford you ſome Plea. 


ſure, as my Succeſs in the Treatment of it I attribute ſolely to the 
Knowledge which I acquired from your ingenious Lectures, and my At- 
tendance at the Weſtminſter Lying-in Hoſpital, under your Direction. 


Iam, DEAR SIR, 
With the utmoſt Reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


WILLIAM ROBERT MINGAY. 


LABORIOUS CASE. 


Mr. S. of B. came to my Houſe, (about five Weeks ago) in great 
Haſte, and deſired I would vifit his Wife as ſoon as poſſible; he informed 
me that ſhe had been in ſtrong Labour for forty-eight Hours, attended by 
a Midwife, and for the laſt twelve Hours by an experienced Accoucheur ; 
that his Wife (when he left her) was extremely ill, and that her Friends 
expected every Moment would put a Period to her Life. — Her 
Strength was quite exhauſted, from naving been ſo long in Labor, with- 
out the leaſt Reft; neither had ſhe any Pains for the laſt ten Hours. 
Her Pulſe was feeble, and ſhe was ſcarce able to ſpeak. On Examination, 
I found the foft parts ſufficiently dilated, but that the child's head was 
firmly wedged in the Pelvis; the occiput projected confiderably over the 
Pubes, the Head was large and ſolid, and the Pelvis narrow and diſtorted. 
Confidering the preceding circumſtances, I acquainted her Attendants, that 
I was fearful of the Event, but that the only Chance ſhe had for her Life 
was to be delivered as ſoon as poſſible. Her Accoucheur propoſed the im- 
mediate perforation of the child's head, as the Soor Forceps had proved un- 
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3 
ſucceſiſul, and thought there were no other means to ſave his patient, — 
I informed him, as we were not certain the Child was dead, I wiſhed to 
make Uſe of Dr. Leake's Forceps, before I could, with an eaſy Conſcience, 
_ conſent to open the Head, He readily agreed, although he had never 
ſeen their Uſe before. Having cheered up my patient, by telling her 
I was in Hopes of ſaving both her and her Infant, I emptied the Con- 
tents of the Rectum and Bladder; then placing her in a proper Poſition, and . 
having her well ſupported, I paſſed a Blade of your Forceps along the 
left Side of the Child's Head, and the other along the oppoſite Side ; after 
locking them together, J attempted to make a gentle Extraction, but was 
| defeated; for I perceived, that the Compreſſion of the Blades on each Side 
of the Head had rendered the difficulty {till greater, by forcing the Occiput 
farther over tbe Pubes, and the Forehead againſt the Sacrum ; I, therefore, 
had Recourſe to your Lever, (or third Blade) which I was able to intro- 
duce with Eaſe, between the Occiput and Pubes, by inclining the Handle 
towards the Perinæum. Having fixed it properly, I made a gentle Com- 
preſſion, and extracted the Head without Violence, at the firſt Effort, and 
delivered my Patient in about ten Minutes, of a fine, living Child, to the 
great Satisfaction of thoſe Prom My Patient recovered, and is now in 


Re Health. 


THE EN D. 
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